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THE connection between the death of Christ and the for- 
giveness of sin, so often and so variously mentioned in the 
New Testament, has been the subject of frequent discussion 
and controversy among theologians. If we may judge from 
the works named above, the results attained by recent 
inquirers have not been satisfactory or harmonious, even in 
the case of those who may be classed together as nominally 
holding certain popular forms of Christian belief. How this 
has arisen will perhaps appear in the course of the present 
article, in which also we hope to recall attention to a fair 
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historical interpretation of the expressions on which the 
inquiry chiefly turns,—an interpretation not drawn from 
any theory of the “ Atonement,” whether of this church or 
of that, but founded simply on a due regard to the circum- 
stances and feelings of the times from which the expressions 
referred to come down to us. And in this connection a 
remark of Mr. Liddon’s* on a kindred subject is worthy of 
especial remembrance. He speaks of “writers who carry 
into their interpretation of the Gospels ideas which have 
been gained from a study of the Platonic dialogues or of the 
recent history of France.” Similarly, we have no doubt, it 
could be shewn that theological writers have carried into 
the discussion of our present subject ideas gained, not from 
the New Testament, but from Lutheran or Calvinistic Con- 
fessions and Institutes, as well as from various other still 
older, or also more recent, non-scriptural sources. This 
error, however, let us here carefully endeavour to avoid. 

The language in which the death of Christ is spoken of 
in the New Testament is richly varied in its forms. Him, 
says St. Paul, “God hath set forth to be a propitiation, 
through faith, by his blood.” “Ye were not redeemed,” 
writes another apostle, “with corruptible things, as silver 
and gold, from your vain conversation received by tradition 
from your fathers, but with the precious blood of Christ, as 
of a lamb without blemish and without spot.” And so the 
First Epistle of John: “The blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanseth us from all sin.” Expressions like these might 
be multiplied ; but these are sufficient to enable us to state, 
in one of its principal forms, the doctrine which has been 
founded on this language. 

The human race, we are told, was guilty of manifold sin 
before God, both as being descended from Adam and par- 
taking of his guilt, and also on account of actual transgres- 
sion ; “As it is written, There is none righteous, no, not 
one.” All men were thus guilty and deserving of punish- 
ment. The wrath of God was aroused against them, and 
would in due time have fallen upon them, in the form of 
eternal damnation. It would now also be impending over 
all of us, without any chance of escape, if Jesus Christ, by 





* Bampton Lectures, 1§66 (small edition), p. 100. 
+ Rom. iii. 25; 1 Pet. i. 18, 19; 1 John i. 7, 
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suffering and dying, had not borne it for us. Thus, by his 
death, he appeased, propitiated, or made “satisfaction” to, 
the wrath of the Almighty Father, enduring the punishment 
which must else have been inflicted on men. From that 
punishment he has therefore redeemed us ; by his stripes 
we are healed; or, in other words, we have redemption 
through his blood. Thus God, it is further said, forgives us 
our sins. He manifests His love to the world in giving and 
accepting Christ as our substitute. At the same time He 
manifests His justice, because He does not pardon sin with- 
out punishing for it. The sovereignty of the Divine Law is 
vindicated ; man does not sin with impunity ; for, though 
he may escape the penalties he has incurred, yet these fall 
upon an all-sufficient substitute, and the requirements of 
justice are satisfied. 

In giving an account of the doctrines of others, there is 
some danger of over-stating or under-stating what they 
teach—a fault which ought always to be guarded against. 
The doctrine of Atonement and its subsidiary doctrines 
have been variously laid down by different writers, of older 
and more recent date. In the above statement we have 
sought to express fairly the substance of prevailing ideas 
of the forgiveness of sin, and the connection of that forgive- 
ness with the death of Christ. Probably few persons fami- 
liar with modern evangelical preaching, whether among the 
clergy or the Methodists and other Nonconformist sects, 
would say that there is any over-statement in the brief 
summary just given. But that this may further appear, 
we will quote a few sentences from one of the works classed 
together at the head of this article. This may reasonably 
be accepted as representing a widely-received form of the 
common doctrine, seeing that it comes before us with all 
the authority of one of the Heads of the Church. Speaking 
of the death of Christ, the Archbishop of York writes as 
follows : 


“ How came this exhibition of Divine Jove to be needed? Be- 
cause wrath had already gone out against man. The clouds of 
God’s anger gathered thick over the whole human race ; they 
discharged themselves on Jesus only. God has made Him to be 
sin for us who knew no sin; He is made ‘a curse’ (a thing 
accursed) for us, that the curse that hangs over us may be 


removed. He bore our sins in His own body on the tree. There 
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are those who would see on the page of the Bible only the sun- 
shine of the Divine love ; but the muttering thunders of Divine 
wrath against sin are heard there also; and He who alone was 
no child of wrath meets the shock of the thunderstorm, becomes 
a curse for us and a vessel of wrath ; and the rays of wrath break 
out of that thunder-gloom and shine on the bowed head of Him 
who hangs on the cross, dead for our sins.” 

In another page, the Archbishop says of Christ : 

“He came to reconcile men and God by dying on the cross 
for them and bearing their punishment in their stead. He is ‘a 
propitiation through faith in his blood.’* .... He is the ransom, 
or price paid, for the redemption of man from all iniquity. The 
wrath of God was against man, but it did not fall on man. God 
made His Son ‘to be sin for us,’ though He knew no sin; and 
Jesus suffered, though men had sinned. By this act God and 
man were reconciled.” 

Once more, the Archbishop describes a main part of 
‘this mysterious transaction” in the following words : 

“God the Father laid upon His Son the weight of the sins of 
the whole world, so that He bare in His own body the wrath 
which men must else have borne, because there was no other way 
of escape for them ; and thus the Atonement was a manifestation 
of Divine justice.”+ 

It is evident that the writer of these passages holds the 
doctrine of Atonement in no undecided form. He does 
not, however, tell us the nature of the punishment impend- 
ing over man ; but there can be little doubt as to what is 
meant. It is easy to see that the Archbishop, if he had 
spoken more fully on that point, would have said, with 
many before him, that the “terrible wrath” of God could 
only have been appeased, or found “satisfaction,’+ by and 
in sinful man’s endurance of endless suffering in hell. 

What, however, this eminent expositor of the Church’s 
doctrine fails to explain for us on the point in question, we 
may find very fully set forth in other quarters. It may be 
well too, in order that we may not seem to pass over and 
neglect more popular statements, to take the following 
from one of the Methodist Catechisms. Referring to the 
Fall, question and answer run thus: 





* Rom. iii. 25—but, we are persuaded, a misreading of the words. 
+ Aids to Faith, pp. 3382, 336-7 ¢ Ibid. p. 350-1. 
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“Wherein consists the misery of that state into which man 
fell?—The misery of the state into which man fell consists in 
this, that all mankind, being born in sin, and following the 
devices and desires of their own corrupt hearts, are under the 
wrath and curse of God, and so are made liable to the miseries 
of this life, to death itself, and to the pains of hell hereafter.” 

After pointing out that Christ, by his death upon the 
cross, “offered a full satisfaction and atonement to Divine 
Justice, for the sins of the whole world,” the Catechism 
proceeds : 

“ How did the death of Christ satisfy Divine Justice ?—The 
death of Christ satisfied Divine Justice, in that our sins deserved 
death ; but Christ being both God and man, and perfectly 
righteous, there was an infinite value and merit in his death,— 
which being undergone for our sakes and in our stead, Almighty 
God exercises His mercy in the forgiveness of sins, consistently 
with His justice and holiness.” * 

There is evidently a very substantial agreement between 
the Archbishop and the Methodist Catechism ; while yet 
the latter is the more explicit of the two in regard to 
the punishment from which man has been delivered. The 
“ Declaration of Faith” issued by the Congregational Union 
is in harmony with both, and it may be cited here as 
shewing us what is no doubt the usual doctrine of a large 
and important section of English Nonconformists. It will 
be observed, however, that there is a certain vagueness in 
this document. It does not speak of the “wrath of God,” 
nor tell us at all definitely what mankind has been re- 
deemed from, nor even state that Christ suffered and died 
in our stead, as our substitute. It is, in short, altogether 
less decided than either the Archbishop or the Wesleyan 
Catechism,—as if the writers of the Declaration had 
been especially careful to keep close to the phraseology of 
Scripture, and commit themselves to no idea which had 
not at least an apparent sanction in its statements. But 
nevertheless it may safely be assumed that the doctrine 
intended by the writers, and now generally received in the 
denomination, is little different from that contained in our 
previous quotations. The Congregational churches, then, 
we are told, believe “that Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 


Wesleyan Catechism, No IL (published by the Conference), pp LO—15, 
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revealed, either personally in His own ministry, or by the 
Holy Spirit in the ministry of His Apostles, the whole 
mind of God for our salvation ; and that by His obedience 
to the Divine law while He lived, and by His sufferings 
unto death, He meritoriously ‘obtained eternal redemption 
for us; having thereby vindicated and illustrated Divine 
justice, ‘magnified the law,’ and ‘brought in everlasting 
righteousness.’”* 

This, it must be confessed, is a little indefinite, and 
might almost be read as if it did not contain any such 
doctrine as that of the two previously cited authorities. 
If, however, it be interpreted by the doctrinal Schedule 
annexed to the model Trust-deed of the Independents, there 
can be no question as to what is meant. That Schedule 
speaks plainly of “the fall and depravity of man,” of 
Christ’s “sacrificial death for the sins of mankind,” and of 
“everlasting punishment.” 

In whatever form the popular doctrine may be stated, we 
suppose it would, by very many of those who hold it, be 
thought but a light consideration to urge in reference to it, 
that it is in opposition to the dictates of reason, and to 
that sense of right which God Himself has given to be the 
guide of man in the ordinary affairs of human life. Such 
persons may say, and have said, that human reason is only 
depraved, and unfit to be the judge of any question of 
right or wrong in the dealings of God. But surely, on the 
other hand, if what is believed to be divine revelation is 
to have weight and influence among men, it is of very great 
importance that its principal teachings shall not be in 
opposition to man’s cultivated sense of right, or out of har- 
mony with his rational nature. In the interest, therefore, 
of Christianity itself, it may properly be asked of the doc- 
trine above stated, Is it in accordance with those senti- 
ments of reason and justice on which men usually act in 
their ordinary conduct? Can it be right to inflict an 
infinitely terrible punishment upon an innocent Christ for 





* Congregational Manual, p. 104. 

+ The author of Ecce Deus, for example, thus wonderfully writes : ‘‘ With 
regard, first of all, to natural reason, it may be enough to remind ourselves 
that the whole history of Jesus Christ removes itself as far as possible from 
the court in which natural reason presides.”—Chap. XVI., ‘‘On the Cross of 
Christ,” p. 268. 
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the guilt of others, even with his own consent? But, 
indeed, in this case it can scarcely be said to have been 
inflicted with his own consent; for we are told how he 
prayed and said, “If it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me ;’ although it is true he immediately added the words, 
“not as I will, but as Thou wilt”’—a consent certainly, but 
one of submission and resignation, rather than of eager 
acceptance, as required by the creeds. How, again, does it 
vindicate or “magnify” the Divine law to let the guilty 
escape, and put their punishment on another who has done 
no sin? This seems only to make God indifferent to 
justice. Provided punishment falls somewhere, it would 
appear that He does not care who it is that suffers. More- 
over, if such be really the Divine proceeding and idea of 
right, how can man feel assured that some terrible punish- 
ment for his sins shall not hereafter fall upon him? May 
not One who can punish the innocent instead of the guilty, 
be thought likely, on second thoughts, to punish the guilty, 
nevertheless, according to their just deserts ? 

That the last inquiry is perfectly apposite, appears from 
a remarkable passage in the Archbishop’s Essay,* in which 
he explains how Christ bore the curse for us. “The curse 
under which man labours shews itself,” we are told, “in his 
social relations, in his relation to nature, and in his relation 
to God ;” and then the writer goes on to speak of some of 
the inconveniences and miseries of human life, the evil 
habits, the weakness and sins of men, in which it is ex- 
emplified. He proceeds to explain how Christ partook of 
these. He was poor; his life was spent among “lepers 
and lunatics,” with men afflicted and possessed. After a 
career, in which “all the sufferings of our social state... . 
were brought around Him,” he was betrayed by a disciple, 
and crucified, while “ His disciples fled in terror from His 
side.” “He shared our curse in tasting the bitterness of 
death.” There is more to the same effect, upon which we 
refrain from entering ; but we venture to add the expression 
of our amazement that the writer should have failed to 
note that if Christ thus, indeed, bore “the curse” and “the 
wrath of God” for us, he has yet by no means released 
the human race from the enumerated evils. Do they not 


* Aids to Faith, p. 357, seq. 
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all press upon our lot much as before? Social suffering, 
selfishness, indolence, passion, the bitterness of death, the 
fear of death, manifold wickedness and sin—these, alas! are 
all here in our human life, just as of old. Ilow, then, has 
Christ borne them in “our stead,” or redeemed us from 
them, or, by taking them from us, changed the earthly state 
into a heavenly paradise? No such effects have followed, 
and so far as this world is concerned, it is evident that they 
are non-existent, the merest dreams of our theological sys- 
tem-makers. Shall we, then, be told that the Almighty 
Ruler has changed his mind !—and even though it be that 
Christ bore our punishment, “the just for the unjust,” that 
the incomprehensible One, nevertheless, still inflicts upon 
men the dread consequences of their sins ! 

The only refuge from this alternative is evidently in the 
proposition that the whole efficacy of the Atonement be- 
longs to the next world, for truly it is little to be traced in 
this. It is from eternal misery that man is saved by the 
“sacrifice” of Christ, if from anything at all. The Arch- 
bishop, however, does not tell us that any suffering equiva- 
lent to the eternal misery of the whole human race was 
inflicted upon Jesus Christ; that he was made a curse for us, 
and bore our sins, in that sense. This he does not say, and 
we do not wonder at his reticence. But, nevertheless, even 
this, and nothing else, is what a consistent development of 
his theory required him to say. For, if Christ has not 
borne the future punishment of sin due to a guilty world, 
and so redeemed man from bearing it, what else is it that 
he has done or suffered “in our stead”? In what other 
way has he, as our substitute, released or shielded us from 
“the wrath of God”?* 

But such inquiries as these have been often made. 
Natural or unavoidable as to some minds they may be, to 
many others they will appear as the mere dictates of carnal 
and unsanctified reason. They will be deemed, therefore, 
wholly superfluous and uncalled for ; as well as inconsistent 


* The old reformers were less scrupulous than the Archbishop. Flavel says, 
**To wrath, to the wrath of an infinite God without mixture, to the very tor- 
ments of hell, was Christ delivered, and that by the hand of his own Father.” 
(Quoted in Six Lectures on the Atonement, by R. L. Carpenter, B.A., 1864.) 
So, without any hesitation, and with fearless consistency, Luther, Calvin, Beza 
and others, in various and dreadful terms. 
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with the reverence due whether to Holy Scripture or the 
teaching of “the Church.” The one question with the 
numerous religionists of this class will be simply this: 
What is the doctrine of the New Testament respecting the 
death of Christ, and its connection with the forgiveness of 
sin? Let, therefore, even this be now the great question 
to be considered in the remainder of this paper. 

And let us begin with a remark which might be expected 
to surprise those who are accustomed only to the ordinary 
evangelical teaching. When the New Testament is care- 
fully read with a view to learning what it says on this 
subject, we nowhere find it stating that men are under the 
wrath and curse of God in consequence of the transgression 
of the first pair: we nowhere find it stating that Jesus 
Christ “suffered, was crucified, dead and buried, to reconcile 
his Father to us, and to be a sacrifice not only for original 
guilt, but also for actual sins of men.” Such is the pro- 
position of the second Article of the English Church ; and 
such, we know, was the belief of the sixteenth century ; 
but it cannot be found, nor anything really like it, in the 
New Testament.* Nor do we find it anywhere declared in 
the New Testament that Jesus Christ, being God as well 
as man, was therefore able to bear the infinite amount of 
suffering required to “satisfy” the claims of Divine justice, 
to “appease” the wrath of the Almighty Father against the 
human race, on account of their inherited or their actual 
sins; or that he suffered, “the just for the unjust,” the 
innocent for the guilty, in order to redeem the world from 
hell-fire. Nothing of this kind can be found in the Chris- 
tian teachings. Such statements are only the human theory, 
devised by speculative theologians to explain and harmo- 
nize certain expressions which it was thought, and is still 
thought by many, can only be interpreted in that way— 
expressions, nevertheless, which are capable of an interpre- 
tation far more simple and rational, as well as infinitely 
more in harmony with the Christian idea of God as the 
Heavenly Father. 

What we have just said as to the absence from the New 
Testament of some of the most essential ideas involved in 





* Comp. 2 Cor. v. 18—20. It is clear that the ‘‘reconciliation” (atone- 
ment) of St. Paul is that of man to God, and not the reverse. 
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the popular doctrine, has been said in recent years by those 
whom, @ priori, we should little expect to find saying it. 
We allude to that section of the national clergy which, for 
want of a better name, we may here designate, by their 
well-known appellation, as the Broad-Church party. Some 
of the writers of this party have spoken out on the subject 
with a freedom and boldness of language which it is plea- 
sant tosee. They tell us, very explicitly, that there can be 
nothing meritorious in mere suffering; that punishment, 
in the form of physical or mental agony, cannot be thought 
peculiarly acceptable to God. The sufferings and death of 
Christ, therefore, are not to be regarded as that which 
pleased or satisfied the all-merciful Father; nor did our 
Saviour, in short, suffer and die (as the Article says) “to 
reconcile his Father to us.” It was not this which consti- 
tuted the propitiatory efficacy of the Atonement by Christ, 
but rather his voluntary obedience and humiliation, his 
perfect submission even unto death, his renunciation of his 
own and acceptance of his Father’s will. This moral ele- 
ment it was, in the final hours of Christ’s life, which made 
his death an acceptable sacrifice, one upon which the 
Almighty looked down with grace and satisfaction. “In 
the whole of the two Testaments (we are told) there is not 
a single passage which states unambiguously the doctrine 
that Christ received at God’s hands the punishment decreed 
to our sins, and thus enabled God to forgive us.”* 

In these representations, we need scarcely add, we largely 
concur. We have been a little surprised by them, never- 
theless. Not that they are anything new ; for similar views 
have long been familiar in certain “quarters—among those, 
however, ‘who have usually been reputed the merest heretics, 
if admitted to be within the pale of Christianity at all. 
Long years before the Broad-Church party was ever heard 
of, before even its oldest living writers had gained the public 
ear, a similar denial that the efficacy of the Atonement con- 
sisted in the sufferings of Christ, or in his bearing the 


° “The Work of Christ, Pref. P. XXV. 5 Garden, Tract IIL. pp. 16—18 ; see 
also a Sermon on Hebrews vii. 24, preached in York Minster, 1868, by the 
Rev. Canon Robinson. From this (p. 8) we take the following: ‘‘ No, the 
essence of the sacrifice of our Lord lies in the life-long surrender of His will to 
God, in the way in which the whole current of His being set towards His Father, 
in that absolute and unwearied obedience of which His death was but the con- 
summation and the crown.” 
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punishment of the sins of others, was both preached in 
many a Unitarian pulpit, and also published in the form of 
tracts and lectures.* 

To shew this, we quote a few words from the tract men- 
tioned below : 

“Tt is nowhere declared that the death of Christ .... enabled 
God to forgive ; that God could not forgive sins without a satis- 
faction by the vicarious punishment of an innocent person. It 
is nowhere declared that the sufferings of Christ were a punish- 
ment at all..... It is nowhere declared that the death of Christ 
appeased the wrath of God, rendered Him propitious, made Him 
merciful, or disposed Him to forgive. Every form of the Satis- 
faction scheme .... is either directly opposed, or at least quite 
unsupported, by the declarations of Revelation.” 

Thus it is plain that the Broad-Church theory, in its 
more material negative positions, is new only as regards the 
quarter from whence it proceeds. Those who have assented 
to and subscribed the second Article could hardly have 
been expected to be its authors, or rather its defenders. 
That part of the theory which may appear to have some- 
what of novelty, we are bound to say, affords no adequate 
key to the numerous passages in which the death of Christ 
is spoken of. It does not give any real solution of the dif- 
ficulties of the case; although, we readily admit, it has 
much the advantage of the Archbishop’s scheme, in being 
at least rational, and not out of harmony with the higher 
Christian conceptions of the character of God. The two 
modes of explanation appear, however, to be about equally 
far from being founded, as they ought to be, in the histori- 
cal circumstances of the primitive Christian times. The 
two parties are almost equally open to the objection of 
bringing a theory to Scripture, and putting it into Scripture 
expressions, rather than gathering the meaning of these by 
any legitimate process of interpretation. And the same 
very serious objection is equally to be urged, so far as we 
can judge, against other forms of the Atonement doctrine as 
held by the more important sects and sections of English 
Christendom, in the Church and out of it. 


* For example: the Rev. James Martineau’s Lecture, ‘‘ The Scheme of Vica- 
rious Redemption,” in the Liverpool Controversy (1839); the Rev. Edward 
Higginson’s ‘‘ Sacrifice of Christ” (1833); and a tract, ‘‘ The Scripture Doc- 
trine of Redemption,” from the pen of the late Dr. Lant Carpenter (1837). 
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To illustrate these statements:—We are told by the 
writers now referred to that the essence of the Atonement 
lay in the satisfaction, complacency, delight, with which 
the Almighty beheld the beloved Son give up his own will 
to the will of his Heavenly Father. By this it was that 
He was propitiated ; and Christ offered himself as a sacri- 
fice and propitiation in this sense alone. But now, how 
does this explain for us the various expressions of the New 
Testament ?—as when, for instance, we read of the Ephe- 
sians, “ Now in Christ Jesus ye who sometime were afar off 
are made nigh by the blood of Christ: for he is our peace, 
who hath made both one, and hath broken down the middle 
wall of partition ..... and that he might reconcile both 
unto God in one body by the cross, having slain the enmity 
thereby ;” or when Peter writes, “Who his own self bare 
our sins in his own body on the tree ..... by whose stripes 
ye were healed ;” or when John writes that God “sent his 
Son to be the propitiation for our sins.”* We are unable 
to see how any full or reasonable interpretation of such 
language as this is given by the doctrine that the atoning 
work of Christ consisted simply in the perfect surrender of 
his own will to that of God’s, even though it be added to 
the teaching of Scripture (for where is it stated there ?) that 
Christ was “the head and root of all mankind,” and that 
therefore “mankind now stand accepted before God, and 
every sharer in the kind (sic) may plead and occupy the 
righteous position which has been won for it by the accepted 
sacrifice of its great representative.” + 

Surely, then, the Broad-Church theory fails strangely by 
defect, as that of the Archbishop, in common with the popular 
beliefs, by excess. And, indeed, it is only fair to note that 
both the Archbishop and his criticisers express their strong 
sense of the difficulty of explanation, and of the obscurity 
or mystery of the whole subject. “In a matter like this,” 
observes Mr. Garden, “we have still much to learn.” The 
same author quotes with approval the words of Bishop 
Butler: “How and in what particular way it (Christ’s sacri- 
fice) had this efficacy, there are not wanting persons who 
have endeavoured to explain ; but I do not find that the 


* Ephes. ii. 13—16 ; 1 Pet. ii. 24; 1 John iv. 10 
+ Garden, iii. p. 18, 
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Scripture has explained it ;’ and for himself he remarks, on 
another page, “Our Lord’s redemptive act is indeed deeply 
mysterious.” In similar terms the Archbishop speaks of 
“this mysterious transaction ;” and the same epithet, “these 
mysteries,” is used by Mr. Llewelyn Davies.* Thus it 
really appears as if the repeated discussions of these emi- 
nent and learned writers did not avail to clear away the 
obscurity in which the whole subject is evidently to their 
minds involved. 

We take the liberty of suggesting that this unsatisfactory 
result really arises from a very simple cause—the neglect 
of those historical considerations to which we have before 
alluded. How can it be expected that any one should suc- 
ceed in obtaining from the Epistles the meaning of their 
varied expressions respecting Christ's death, while he passes 
over and takes no notice of the circumstances, the feelings, 
the prejudices, of the early Christian times, to which those 
expressions have their original, native application? The 
usual writers in this controversy, as we presume to think, 
have involved themselves and their subject in helpless per- 
plexity, simply from not observing the conditions on which 
alone it can be settled. Starting from some reeeived doc- 
trine of this nineteenth century, applying some already 
constructed theory to the ancient language of the Christian 
books, seeking to obtain from these a meaning in harmony 
with their several preconceptions, no wonder that they 
differ from each other, and fail to find any common ground 
on which to stand together, accusing each other even of 
teaching “heathenism in its most terrible form.”+ No such 
common ground is attainable, except by a careful consider- 
ation of the primitive state of belief and feeling among Jews 
and Judaizing Christians in connection with which the 
expressions in question are first used. If such consideration 
be duly given, preconceived ideas being put away, whether 
it be the crude speculations of various Fathers, the legal 
phraseology of an Anselm, or the “masterly dissertation ”t 
of an eloquent theorizer like Coleridge,—to say nothing of 
the different established formularies of modern churches,— 


* Garden, xiii. p. 72, iii. pp. 8, 10; Aids to Faith, p. 337; Davies, Tract 
xiii, p. 51. 

+ Words of the Rev. Newman Hall, quoted in Garden, xiii, p. 5 
t Ibid. iii. p. 11. 
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this question of the atonement by the death of Christ is no 
more a “mystery,” or a “mysterious transaction,” than any 
other historico-theological question arising within the limits 
of the New Testament. 

It would seem to be going back to the merest elements 
of biblical learning, to speak of the necessity of interpreting 
the apostolical writings by the light of contemporary cir- 
cumstances, so far as these are historically known to us, or 
can be gathered from their own pages. Let us, therefore, 
dismiss this part of our subject, with the citation of a few 
words from two eminent writers of very different ways of 
thinking in theology, whose authority, nevertheless, on such 
a point as this, no person of adequate knowledge can think 
of calling in question. “Illustrate” (says Bishop Ellicott), 
“wherever possible, by reference to history, topography and 
antiquities ;’ and, again, the same author sums up the four 
rules of interpretation which he gives under this “ one gene- 
ral canon:” “Interpret grammatically, historically, contextu- 
ally and minutely.” Still more perhaps to our purpose are 
the following words of Professor Jowett: “Of what has 
been said this is the sum,—that Scripture, like other books, 
has one meaning, which is to be gathered from itself, with- 
out reference to the adaptations of Fathers or Divines, and 
without regard to a-priori notions about its nature and 
origin. It is to be interpreted like other books, with atten- 
tion to the character of its authors and the prevailing state 
of civilization and knowledge, with allowance for peculiar- 
ities of style and language, and modes of thought and figures 
of speech.”* 

Now, we venture to add, these obvious and undeniable 
rules have been strangely forgotten by modern writers on 
the subject before us, and they have been especially over- 
looked in the works named at the head of this article. 
Instead of searching for the sacred meaning in the Scripture 
itself, and with a due reference to historical and other 
kindred considerations, those works virtually put into the 
words of Scripture a meaning drawn from extra-scriptural, 
purely speculative, sometimes metaphysical, sources. Hence 
their disagreement with each other. Of course, as Mr. 


* Ellicott in Aids to Faith, pp. 480, 439; Jowett in Essays and Reviews, 
p. 404, 
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Jowett observes, Scripture has “one meaning,” though Bishop 
Ellicott, it would appear, has not yet made up his mind to 
the fact.* But we may see, in the writings of these contro- 
versialists, when compared with one another, it has not one 
meaning, or two meanings, or even three,f—a fact which, 
alone, is enough to prove that they are largely wrong in 
their modes of proceeding, and their doctrinal inferences 
and statements. Hence also the irrational or inconsistent 
views on the subject which are too often met with in writers 
and preachers of a certain type, and against which such 
men as Mr. Newman Hall feel themselves called upon at 
times to utter their loud and indignant protest. 

A strange and marvellous sight it must be to the non- 
christian observer of these differences, and one which can 
do little service to the cause of Christianity, that the most 
prominent professional advocates and preachers of our 
common religion cannot agree among themselves as to a 
doctrine which yet they sometimes say constitutes its very 
“heart and essence,”"—a right apprehension of which, some 
will tell us, is necessary to salvation! Surely the days are 
drawing nearer when these unseemly divisions in the Chris- 
tian camp shall cease, and when the “unbeliever” shall no 
longer be able to recommend those who would convert him 
to agree first among themselves as to what it is that they 
would have him to believe. 

Let us now proceed to the cognate questions, why it is 
that the death of Jesus Christ is so much dwelt upon in 
the New Testament, and what is the connection between 
that event and the forgiveness of sin ; or, to put these two 
questions into one, in what way the world is or was re- 
deemed by the “blood of Christ.” In the first place, then, 
it was not expected by the Jews or the Christian disciples 
that the Messiah would die at all. We may recall the 





* Aids to Faith, p. 398, seq. 

+ We have seen the emphasis which the Archbishop of York lays on the 
death of Christ as an event rendered necessary by the Divine wrath. The 
author of Ecce Deus has a very different theory: ‘‘So far as God the Father 
was concerned, what did the cross signify? It signified all that can be com- 
prehended under the term Jove” (p. 284). ‘*The muttering thunders of the 
Divine wrath” are little heard of in the pages of Dr. Parker, who affords ano- 
ther curious example of the speculative or fanciful method of treating this 
subject, apart from the historical considerations which properly belong to it. 
Ecce Deus, chapters xvi. xvii. 
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statement in the fourth Gospel: “The people answered 
him, We have heard out of the law that the Christ abideth 
for ever; and how sayest thou the Son of Man must be 
lifted up?” If this may be relied upon as shewing the 
belief of the contemporaries of Jesus, it is evident what 
was the popular idea on the point. And so, when Jesus 
spoke to his disciples of his going up to Jerusalem, and 
said that he should there be crucified and put to death, we 


are told, “they understood none of these things.”* Various: 


other evidences occur to the same effect, shewing us that 
the early disciples did not expect that their Master would 
die as he did; nor did they understand why he died, until 
their eyes were opened by the course of events. 

In the second place, however, they learnt in due time 
why and how it was, by a little of the teaching of events 
and circumstances. They were brought to see that Jesus 
died in his mortal body in order that he might be raised 
again, and, “ascending up on high,” might become the spi- 
ritual “ Head over all ‘things to the church ;” that he might 
become the spiritual Christ, “a Prince and a Saviour, to 
give repentance to Israel and forgiveness of sins.”+ Before 
his death, he was a man, a Jew, “under the law,” and none 
could be disciples of his except those of his own nation. 
This he sometimes recognized himself during his personal 
ministry. “Iam not sent,” he said to the Gentile woman, 
“except to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.”t The 
same thing is abundantly recognized in connection with the 
centurion Cornelius, who, though “a just man and one that 
feared God,” was yet ritually “unclean,” and not, as it was 
thought, admissible as a Christian disciple without pre- 
viously adopting Judaism. Even a Peter could say to him 
and others, “Ye know that it is an unlawful thing for a 
man that is a Jew to keep company, or come unto one of 
another nation ;’ but God had shewed him (he added) that 
he must rise above this prejudice. He found it difficult, 
nevertheless, to do so, as we may see in what took place 
between him and Paul at a later period. But in this “he 
was to be blamed,” and the Apostle of the Gentiles “ with- 
stood him to his face.’ § All mankind, then, it is evident, 





° Sohn xii. 34; Matt. xvi. 21, 2 22; Lake xviii. 31—34. 
+ Ephes. iv. 8, i. 20—22 ; Acts v. 31. 
> Matt. xv. 24. § Acts ix. ; Gal. ii. 
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who were not Jews, were looked upon, by the latter and 
by Judaizing Christians, as sinners, “without God in the 
world ;’ as having no part in those “covenants of promise” 
which had been given to Israel. They could not, therefore, 
in that their state “by nature,” be disciples of a Hebrew 
Messiah. * 

Of course we can see that all this was, to a large extent, 
mere prejudice. But, like many another prejudice, it was 
very powerful. And it was founded upon ancient laws and 
privileges enjoyed for centuries past by the chosen race. 
So they believed. We can see, too, that if it had prevailed, 
it would simply have restricted Christianity to persons of 
Jewish race. In other words, it would have led in a short 
time to the perversion, and, ultimately, the extinction of 
the new religion. 

In time, however, the disciples began to understand that 
when his own people rejected the Messiah and put him to 
death, a mighty change had necessarily ensued in his rela- 
tions towards both Jews and Gentiles. Being dead to the 
world, and ascended to his heavenly throne, he was no 
longer a mortal man, a Jew under the law. St. Paul 
alludes to this result in several expressions. “Know ye 
not, brethren (for I speak to them that know the law), how 
that the law hath dominion over a man so long as he 
liveth?” In a previous passage he speaks of those who 
are “baptized into Jesus Christ” as being “baptized into 
his death ;” as partaking, therefore, of his death, and being 
“dead with Christ.”+ Christ’s death has, therefore, in the 
apostle’s mind, a twofold operation. It releases him from 
the law, and it releases all others also from the same con- 
trol, and from any concern for it, that they may live now, 
not to the law, but “in newness of spirit,” and “ unto God.” 
Hence, then, by his death, Jesus the Christ was taken away 
from all restraints of his position as a Hebrew. Whatever 
limited him as the Jewish Messiah, placed him under the 
law of Moses, made him the exclusive property of a single 
people, and disqualified the rest of the world from disciple- 
ship to him, all this he left behind him in the grave. He 


* Ephes. ii. ; comp. Acts xv., where the strength and importance of the 
feeling in reference to the Gentiles are clearly exhibited. 
+ Rom. vi. 1—14, vii. 1—6. 
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rose to heaven a glorified, spiritual being, and there he is 
now, says the apostle, “far above all principality and 
power and might and dominion.” Such was the mystery 
of a “crucified Christ,” “the mystery which had been hid 
from ages and from generations.” The risen and exalted 
Saviour now reigns over all men alike, accessible, not by 
Jewish rites of circumcision, or other “ beggarly elements,” 
but by simple faith.* Jew and Gentile are henceforward 
alike to him. “There is no difference” in God’s sight or 
in Christ’s. If they will only receive him by “faith,” by 
accepting him as Messiah (for this was the primitive Chris- 
tian faith), this will make them his disciples. God will 
freely forgive past sins to all, as the apostle writes ; God 
will freely forgive past sins to all, for that faith of theirs in 
the risen Christ.t 

Such, then, was the change of relations between the 
Christ and the world, which eame to pass in and through 
his death. It has sometimes been said that without the 
atonement for sin (in the ordinary sense) made by Christ, 
there was no need to lay so much stress on Ais death. The 
death of Peter, or of Paul, would have been equally impor- 
tant to the Christian world, might have been equally spoken 
of and have done just as wellt The remark is obviously 
futile. Neither Peter nor Paul was the Christ. The cross 
of these apostles, eminent as they were, would have had 
no more significance or effect than the cross of any ordinary 
man. The “cross of Christ” was a different thing, even 
because through this alone, the admission of the sinful and 
outcast heathen peoples to Christianity was made legitimate 
and possible to the ideas of the first Christians. 

Let us now observe how intense was the feeling of the 
Jews in reference to their own righteousness and the sin- 
fulness of the Gentiles. “Sinners of the Gentiles,” “dead 
in trespasses and sins,” “by nature children of wrath,” are 
phrases in which this feeling is expressed. But the apostle 
who thus speaks of Gentiles could not, on the other hand, 
admit the righteousness of his own people. The latter had, 


* Ephes. i. 9—23; Col. i. 17—27; 1 Cor. i. 28—30; Gal. iii. 24—29, 
iv. 9, 10. 

+ Rom. iii., viii. 34, x. 9, and various other places in St. Paul’s writings. 

t+ See a Sermon by the late Bishop of Peterborough, ‘‘Was Paul crucified for 
you?” 1863. Comp. Liddon, Bampton Lectures, p. 476. 
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indeed, the adoption, the covenants, the law, the service of 
God, the promises, the fathers, and of them the Christ 
came. But, nevertheless, they too were “under sin” as 
much as the Gentiles. “By the deeds of the law there 
shall no flesh be justified” in God’s sight ; “for by the law 
is the knowledge of sin.” But a merciful God had opened 
out a new way of justification, and all who would accept 
Jesus as His Son,* as the Christ, might be admitted to 
discipleship, becoming “children of God by faith in Christ 
Jesus.” This, however, He did and allowed, “freely by His 
grace.” It was in no way purchased of Him, or of His 
justice. It was not because His “wrath” was appeased or 
satisfied by the sufferings of an innocent substitute, but 
because of His own essential fatherly mercy and “great 
love.” “It is the gift of God,” not a thing bought from Him 
with any price.t Surely nothing in all the New Testament 
is clearer than this, and it can be only the strange exigen- 
cies of theological system which have prevented the Chris- 
tian world from seeing so plain a truth. 

The disqualification, therefere, caused to both Jew and 
Gentile by their own sins, a merciful God determined of 
His own free grace to overlook ; giving to sinful men, on 
condition of their faith in the risen Christ, a justification 
which at once qualified them for discipleship. The barrier 
of the law, which would have kept Jew and Gentile apart, 
was broken down by Christ’s death, “the enmity” abolished. 
This could be so, however, only by the death of the Messiah. 
Thus, then, he died for them ; he died for Gentiles as well 
as Jews ; he died for all. The death of the Christ operated 
as much for the Jew as for the despised and outcast Gen- 
tile. The former had no claim of right to an exclusive 
possession of the Messiah, for he was equally “concluded 
under sin.” But the Messiah’s death was for his benefit 
also ; inasmuch as it necessarily abolished, for one that was 
dead, the dominion of the law, and made it possible even 
for those who had broken the law or who had been without 
the law, to become and to be Christian disciples. 

We may now see, without further exposition, in what 





* The words ‘‘ the Son” and ‘‘the Christ” were equivalent and convertible 
words, certainly in the more Hebraic (or non-philosophizing) portions of the 
New Testament. In the fourth Gospel a different conception comes into play. 

+ Rom. iii. 9, 20, 24, 25; Ephes. ii. 4, 8. 
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sense Christ died for others, ‘the just for the unjust’—how 
he died, in fact, not only irép jyay, but even avri roddev.* 
He died for their benefit ; and he may be said to have died 
even in their stead, though not in the usually received 
sense. For his death, admitting men to a new “ justifica- 
tion” by faith in him risen, may easily be conceived of as 
saving them from the penalty due to their unrighteousness, 
In strict justice they ought to have suffered ; but God was 
merciful, and allowed His Son to suffer instead—not to 
bear their punishment, but simply to open a new way of 
admission for them.t The Scripture, however, as noted 
below, usually speaks of Christ as dying izép, not ayzi; 
and it is equally clear that it was not in their stead, as 
their substitute, that he died for men ; not to redeem them 
from eternal misery; not (as the Archbishop would have 
it) because the clouds of God’s wrath had gathered thick 
over the human race, and required a victim, and found that 
victim in Jesus only. It was simply that all men of every 
nation might be admissible, by a new way of justification, 
to the fold of the spiritual Christ, even heat they were 
“sinners,” and even though he were the Jewish Messiah, 
“born under the law.” 

This effect of the death of Christ, though nowhere de- 
scribed at length, is yet referred to in a great variety of 
language, partly literal, partly figurative. Everything which 
the ancient sacrifices were supposed to do, in connection 
with the pardon of sin, is naturally said to result equally 
from the death of Christ, and a great deal more. Those 
sacrifices were effectual only for Jews ; but Christ’s death 
is so for all the world. He is “the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world.” “He who knew no sin 
was made sin for us” (condemned, or treated as one guilty, 
for us). He “was made a curse for us ;” for the law declared 
that every one hanged on a tree is accursed. He “his own 
self bare our sins in his own body on the tree, that we, 
being dead to sins, should live unto righteousness; by 
whose stripes ye were healed.” “He is our peace,” and 





* There is only a single instance in which dvyri is used in connection with 
the death of Christ,— Matt. xx. 28 (parallel with Mark x. 45). In this in- 
stance, the sense of substitution is not at all needed. The word may be used 
exactly as in Matt. xvii. 27. 

+ Rom. iii, 21—25. 
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“ye who sometime were afar off are made nigh by the blood 
of Christ.” He is “a propitiatory sacrifice set forth in his 
blood,” and “through our Lord Jesus Christ” .... “we have 
now received the atonement” (reconciliation to God).* 

In some of these passages, Gentiles only are spoken of, 
and language is used which is applicable only to those who 
had been living out of the dominion of the law, in the midst 
of “trespasses and sins.” But “all” men by faith in the 
risen Christ might have admission to the privileges of the 
gospel, and receive the forgiveness of “sins that are past.” 
Thus, too, dying as he did for sinful men, he was, by an 
easy figure, a sacrifice for sin; in the sense of admitting 
sinful men to the new justification by faith ; by admitting 
them to be his disciples in spite of the law which excluded 
them so long as he himself was in life under it; in this 
sense, we repeat, but not in the sense of bearing a punish- 
ment due to others, nor of appeasing the Divine “ wrath,” 
or rendering God merciful; nor merely in the sense, again, 
of surrendering his own will to the will of God. 

There is, as we have said, a great variety of phrase, literal 
and figurative, in which the death of Christ is thus spoken 
of. We cannot, within the limits at our command, attempt 
to verify or illustrate this statement more in detail. But, 
as we venture to think, there is no passage relating to this 
subject which will not receive a satisfactory and sufficient 
meaning by the use of the interpreting idea on which we 
have dwelt. It was perfectly natural and inevitable that 
the New Testament writers, familiar as they were with the 
old sacrificial usages, should speak of their Master’s death, 
the Messiah’s death, and the effects which resulted from it, 
in phrases and figures drawn from those usages. The error 
of modern times is in taking so many of these expressions 
in the literal sense, in allowing nothing for Jewish-Christian 
forms of thought and feeling, and, above all, in wholly over- 
looking, as they manifestly do, the historical circumstances 
which alone can give true life and meaning to those expres- 
sions. The popular theory is largely the product, in reality, 

* John i. 29; 2 Cor. v. 21; Gal. iii. 13; 1 Pet. ii. 24; Ephes. ii. 13, 14; 
Rom. iii. 25; v. 11. 
+ This was long ago pointed out, with careful detail, in the masterly Lecture 


to which we have before referred, Mr. Martineau’s Lecture in the Liverpool 
Controversy. 
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of dark and ignorant ages; coming down in some of its 
elements from Fathers who held that the redemption secured 
by Christ was a release from the Devil, and the ransom 
paid, a ransom paid to him. No wonder, then, that that 
theory, even as represented by an Archbishop, is utterly 
misleading, that it involves so much that is unspiritual and 
difficult to reconcile with the idea of a just and merciful 
God, so much that distorts the true meaning of Scripture, 
and substitutes mere human speculation for divine truth. 

We are aware, however, that some readers, though by no 
means assenting to the common doctrine of Atonement, may 
yet be inclined to hesitate as to the sufficiency of the expla- 
nation we have given, when applied to all the varieties of 
phrase respecting Christ's death. Some may think that, 
after all that can be said, there 7s more or less at any rate 
of the expiatory idea in some of the expressions, even while 
admitting that many or most of these are sufficiently inter- 
preted and accounted for by a reasonable reference to histo- 
rical circumstances, such as we have appealed to. 

We are not concerned to deny that there may be some 
degree of truth in such an objection. The expiatory idea 
was sure to make its appearance in a little time, as some- 
thing more than figure,—as we know it did within a gene- 
ration or two after the crucifixion. It occurs very probably 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and also in one or two 
places in the book of Revelation, but hardly, we think, 
except as pure figure, in any other book. If any other 
New Testament writer held it, so as to regard the death of 
Jesus Christ as really of the nature of a sacrifice, in virtue 
of which, or for the sake of which, God forgave the sins of 
men,—much as the old Greeks believed that Apollo or 
Jupiter could be propitiated by a hecatomb, and induced to 
forgive one that had offended them,—if such an idea were 
really held by any other New Testament writer, we believe 
it to occur in the Gospel and Epistles of John. Such pas- 
sages as John i. 29, and 1 John ii. 2, and a few more in 
these writings, may possibly be best understood as convey- 
ing a real expiatory sense. There are serious difficulties, 
however, in the way of this admission. For example, the 
Gospel of John, in the account of the trial and crucifixion, 
contains no allusion to the death of Christ as being, in any 
sense, a “sacrifice,” as possessed of any occult propitiatory 
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or expiatory efficacy—no allusion. The same is manifestly 
true, indeed, of the other Gospels; except only, as some 
may think, in the case of the words of Christ at the Sup- 
per. These, it may be said, indicate his knowledge of the 
mysterious value of his death. They might do this, we 
reply, if they were incapable of any more suitable explana- 
tion, of any explanation founded upon known circumstances 
and feelings of the primitive Christian community. But 
that they ave so, we have abundantly shewn. All, therefore, 
that can be inferred from those words is, that Jesus himself 
anticipated the effect of his death in releasing him from 
the law, and throwing open the Gospel to all the world. 
It may well be believed that he did so; or it may even 
be supposed that the later course of events may have led 
the Evangelists, unconsciously perhaps, to colour their nar- 
rative of the Supper with ideas which were only clearly 
brought out at a later date. 

However this may be—and we have not space to dwell 
upon the point—it may still be thought that, even if the 
writings of St. John contain the expiatory idea, they can do 
so only in a kind of ideal, metaphorical sense. Even in 
their strongest expressions, something of figure must be 
admitted. Jesus was not literally a “lamb,” not a victim 
offered upon an altar; nor was his “blood” shed or applied 
after the manner of the ancient sacrifices, but only drawn, 
in an accidental way, by the spear of the soldier, as related 
by the Evangelist. Everywhere there is figure ;—in John 
as in other writers. So that the true question is, how 
much, or how little? If, then, the reference to historical 
circumstances, much as we have made it, supplies an ade- 
quate meaning to the various expressions, and suggests to 
us the literal truth of fact lying at their basis, we are 
surely bound in reason to accept the interpretation thus 
afforded—bound to discard, as it were, the mere figure or 
form of words, and penetrate down to the real sense which 
lies beneath it. We are bound, above all things, to guard 
ourselves from taking figurative language in a literal way, 
and so, in many a case, making the sacred writers speak 
sheer nonsense. 

It is hardly necessary to call attention to what must be 
so obvious, viz. that nearly all the expressions of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures respecting the death of Christ arose out of 
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particular feelings and circumstances of the primitive Chris- 
tian times, and were used in special reference to the pre- 
judices of Judaizing zealots on the one hand, and the desire 
of larger-minded converts on the other, to meet or remove 
their scruples and difficulties. This appears to be one of 
the most evident things connected with the subject. Those 
expressions, therefore, do not represent anything of now 
present, practical importance. There is little or nothing 
really permanent in them; except only, of course, that 
they imply, or set forth in a peculiar way, the essential 
impartiality and comprehensiveness of the Gospel. But 
there is nothing in the actual or natural relations of God 
to man, or of man to God, which can make it incumbent 
upon the modern disciple to return to the forms of thought 
which such language embodies. Its entire force and pro- 
priety belonged to, and are exhausted in connection with, 
circumstances, feelings, institutions, persons, that have long 
since passed away from the stage of mortal existence, 
leaving nothing behind them in which the phraseology can, 
in our times, have any fitting use or application. Nobody 
now, however “ritualistic” he may be, will doubt that a 
man may be a Christian without being “circumcised,” or 
conforming in any other way to the law of Moses.* If 
there were a great sect among us maintaining this, then 
we might plead that Christ “died for us;” that he has 
“redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a 
curse for us;’ that we have “redemption through his 
blood ;” that a new “justification” has been provided for us, 
admitting to discipleship “without the deeds of the law.” 
But such phrases cannot now be used with any reasonable 
force or sense. They belong to the past alone; and the 
sooner the past is left in quiet possession of them by popu- 
lar teachers and preachers of every name, the better, surely, 
it will be for the peace of the Church and the credit of 
Christian learning and common sense. 


G. VANCE SMITH. 





* It may be a question how far this remark applies to the Congregationalists. 
At least they appear to find it expedient to state that ‘‘they are justified 
through faith in Christ”... . and not by ‘‘the works of the Law.”—Dec. of 
Faith, xiii. 
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Il.—CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 


1. Address on India Missions. By Norman Macleod, D.D. 
3lackwood and Sons. 1869. 


2. Letters on the State of Christianity in India, in which 
the Conversion of the Hindoos is considered as impracti- 
cable. By the Abbé Dubois. 1823. 


Dr. MACLEOD is a very popular preacher and writer, and 
he deserves his reputation. He has both eloquence and 
liberality of sentiment, and quite as much thought and 
learning as most church-goers and magazine-readers care 
about. He has always taken the liberal side in matters 
of religion, and his views on the Sunday question have 
procured for him some obloquy and persecution from his 
more strait-laced brethren. In short, he is the Scottish 
representative of the Broad Church, and can hold his own 
with most of the members of that school in England. At 
the same time, he has an abundant measure of Scottish 
canniness. He never will make a martyr of himself, and 
will always be careful to keep a good margin between him- 
self and the edge of the cliff. We cannot affirm that he is 
not a sincere man ; but we certainly think that he is want- 
ing either in the courage or the capacity required for fol- 
lowing out his principles to their legitimate conclusions, and 
that he would be a much more advanced thinker than he 
is if he only allowed his mind free play. Probably the 
active, busy life which he has led, and the Scottish passion 
for “getting on,” have had a good deal to do with his opi- 
nions ; and we suspect that, if he had been thrown out of 
his career by sickness or by being relegated to a station in 
South Africa, he would have become at least as great a 
heretic as Bishop Colenso. He is wanting in the genius or 
fervour of spirit which has enabled some religious reformers 
to make short cuts to truth, and the march of his logic has 
been impeded by the burden of his position. What he 
said of himself with regard to Presbyterianism, namely, 
that he was a Presbyterian, in the first instance at least, 
because he had been born one, is probably true of his opi- 
nions on more important topics than those of church govern- 
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ment. We suspect that he is a Christian chiefly because 
he was born one; and that if he had been born a Hindoo 
or a Mahomedan, a Hindoo or a Mahomedan he would have 
remained ; though we are quite sure that he would have 
belonged to the liberal parties in these religions; that 
as a Hindoo he would have advocated the re-marriage of 
widows and the abandonment of bloody sacrifices ; that as 
a Mahomedan he would have opposed the Puritanism of 
the Ferazees, and eloquently denounced the seclusion of 
women. 

Whether it be the result of his position, or of the hesi- 
tating, line-by-line character of his mind, or, as is more 
probably the case, of both causes combined, we know not ; 
but certain it is that Dr. Macleod has always set himself to 
remedy small abuses and to knock down the mouldering 
and almost deserted outworks of superstition, and never has 
attempted the key of the position. He is fond of playing 
at long balls with the enemy ; and though occasionally he 
makes a parade of inviting the combat and of a wish to 
come to close quarters, yet when the hour of trial comes, as 
it once did at a meeting of the Glasgow Presbytery, he cries 
a parley, and pronounces the shibboleth of a belief in the 
shorter Catechism with a thoroughly orthodox intonation. 

Both Dr. Macleod’s excellences and defects are con- 
spicuous in the work now under review. The Address is 
vigorous and well written, and it deals successfully, and 
to a certain extent boldly, with a number of the minor 
difficulties in the way of the Christianization of India. It 
abounds in sensible observations and contains some eloquent 
passages, and as a literary production is far superior to 
the ordinary run of missionary addresses. But it is only a 
superficial performance after all. It does not grapple with 
the real difficulties of the question, and the hopeful and 
encouraging tone which pervades it appears to us to be 
utterly misplaced. According to the Address, the prospects 
of India missions are good, and nearly all that is wanted 
for their further success is better missionaries and more 
money. Now such a view appears to us—and we write 
as having had ten years’ experience of Bengal—to be 
entirely erroneous. So far from the prospects of India 
missions being better than they were, we believe that they 
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are yearly becoming worse and worse, and that the educated 
Hindoos of the present day are farther off from Christianity 
(as it is commonly understood)* than their ignorant ancestors 
were. We believe that the money spent upon India mis- 
sions is nearly all thrown away, and that Dr. Macleod’s 
appeals for more money are calculated to do harm. 

To suppose, as Dr. Macleod appears to do, that Chris- 
tianity, after having been preached in India without much 
success for some three centuries, is likely to make more 
rapid progress hereafter, is to entertain a notion contradicted 
by all historical experience. All religious movements have 
most success in the beginning. After a time Protestantism 
ceased to make converts from among the Roman Catholics, 
and, in like manner, the followers of Nanak and of Joseph 
Smith multiplied more rapidly when their religions were 
young than they now do. So it has been with Christianity 
in India. In spite of Dr. Macleod’s assertions, it is quite 
certain that St. Francis Xavier and the early Catholic mis- 
sionaries made far more converts than are made now-a-days, 
and the parts of India where they laboured are still the 
most Christianized parts of that country. So far from these 
missionaries labouring under more disadvantages than their 
successors, it is plain that they were in a far better position 
to make converts than the missionaries of the present day. 
We will not speak of them as being superior in devotion and 
asceticism to their successors, though every one will admit 
that in these respects they were at least equal to them ; 
for, apart from such advantages, they had several others 
which have long since been lost. In the first place, they had 
a virgin soil to work upon, and of course this will account 
in great measure for the largeness of their crop of converts. 
In the second place, they were Catholics, and it will be 
admitted by all candid Protestants that Roman Catholicism 
is, from its very imperfections, likely to be more acceptable 
to Hindoos than Protestantism. On this point the Abbé 








* It will be observed, that throughout this paper we are dealing only with the 
Christianity generally taught in our churches. Whether this Christianity cor- 
rectly represents the teaching of Jesus Christ, is another question into which it 
is not necessary here to enter. It may be stated, however, that the question is 
one which many of the educated natives are inclined to answer in the negative. 
They are often attentive readers of the Bible, and they cordially admit the great 
value of Jesus Christ’s teaching and example, but they fail to find there the 
Christianity of the missionaries. 
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Dubois speaks such good sense, that we cannot refrain from 
quoting him, in the hope that his thirty years’ experience 
of India, and his known truthfulness, may outweigh the 
prejudice against his evidence, arising from his being a 
Roman Catholic. 


“Tf any of the several modes of Christian worship,” says the 
Abbé, “ were calculated to make an impression and gain ground 
in the country, it is, no doubt, the Catholic form, which you 
Protestants call an idolatry in disguise ; it has a pooja, or sacri- 
fice (the mass is termed by the Hindoos pooja, literally sacrifice), 
—it has processions, images, statues, tistan or holy water, fasts, 
tities or feasts, and prayers for the dead, invocation of saints, &c., 
all which practices bear more or less resemblance to those in use 
among the Hindoos. Now, if even such a mode of worship is 
become so objectionable to the natives, can it be reasonably ex- 
pected that any one of the simple Protestant sects will ever 
prosper among them ?” 


A third advantage which these early missionaries had, 
and one which is with justice greatly insisted upon by 
Abbé Dubois, is, that the European ascendency had not at 
that time been established, and that therefore the natives 
had no hatred against Christianity on account of its being 
the religion of their conquerors. Neither, we may add, 
were they then liable to be shocked by observing the con- 
tradiction between the Christian religion and the conduct 
of most of its professors. Their intercourse with Europeans 
was then small, and if, as must often have been the case, 
the only European they ever saw was a self-denying and 
devoted missionary, they would readily conclude that he 
could not be wrong whose life was in the right. 

The case is changed now. Europeans are spread all over 
the country, and so far from their presence being a strength 
to the missionary, it it is well known that no less an autho- 
rity than the late Bishop Cotton declared that the lives 
which Europeans led in India were one of the great obsta- 
cles to the spread of Christianity there. 

Dr. Macleod says :* “It must, I think, be admitted that 
up to the period in which Christian education was intro- 
duced as an essential element of missionary labour among 
the Hindoos, every attempt to make any breach in the old 
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fortress had failed.” And then he claims credit for the 
Church of Scotland on account of its having (as he asserts) 
introduced the educational system. But surely Dr. Macleod 
does not mean to assert that the Church of Scotland mis- 
sionaries have made more converts than the Jesuits, or even 
than the Baptist missionaries. Indeed, he can hardly mean 
this, for a little farther on he admits that the total number 
of converts made by Dr. Duff's missionary schools in five- 
and-thirty years, is only 206. And yet the tone of the 
passage quoted above, clearly implies a wish on the part 
of Dr. Macleod, that his hearers should suppose that some 
great improvement had been made of late in the method of 
making converts. 

Probably his justification of such a tone would be, that he 
was referring to the great efforts produced by the missionary 
schools in weakening the influence of Hindooism. And we 
have no doubt that the teaching in the missionary schools 
has, like education elsewhere, had considerable influence in 
destroying a belief in the Hindoo mythology, and we look 
upon this as the great good that has been done by Dr. Duff 
and his brethren, and the best defence for their labours. 
But still, education is not Christianization, and we believe 
that the youth educated in missionary schools are, as a 
general rule, quite as sceptical as the scholars in govern- 
ment schools. In spite of Dr. Macleod’s protests, we see 
no reason why the old test of missionary success, namely, 
the number of converts made, should not be applied to 
India ; and certainly the result of the application of this 
test is anything but encouraging. Of course, some con- 
versions have been made, and probably will continue to 
be made, partly from self-interest, partly from personal 
influence, and in some cases, undoubtedly, from conviction. 
But they have always been almost infinitesimally small in 
comparison with the amount of the population of India ; 
and Dr. Macleod gives no good reason for expecting that 
the proportion will be changed in future. A few conver- 
sions prove nothing either one way or the other. If they 
did, then one might argue that there is a likelihood of 
England becoming Roman Catholic again ; and yet we sup- 
pose that no sane Protestant, and not many sane Catholics, 
anticipate such a result. Probably Dr. Macleod is not 
aware that it is no very uncommon thing for Hindoos to 
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turn Mahomedans ; and it has been stated by a tolerably 
good authority, that in Eastern Bengal the annual number 
of converts to Mahomedanism exceeds the annual number 
of conversions made by the Christian missionaries. And 
yet the Mahomedans have no proselytizing machinery, nor 
do we hear of their cherishing any hope that these con- 
versions will ultimately lead to the universal prevalence of 
their religion. 

The truth is, that the time spent by Dr. Macleod in 
India, and the use he made of his opportunities there, 
though quite sufficient to enable him to prepare a telling 
address, and to write pleasant papers about India for Good 
Words, were totally inadequate to enable him to get a com- 
prehensive view of his subject. He has himself told us 
that the Calcutta missionaries thought that at least a year 
would be required for his investigations. But then, what 
would have become of Good Words? And therefore we 
Anglo-Indians, instead of grumbling at the short visit the 
Doctor paid us, must be thankful that he risked himself 
among us at all. 

One well-known Indian newspaper praised Dr. Macleod 
for what it called his “receptive power,” and seemed to 
think that the possession of this quality should silence, 
what it is fond of calling, “the chatter about local know- 
ledge.” Now “receptive power” is apparently a new and 
elegant phrase for a man’s capacity of being crammed ; and 
we have no wish to deny either the importance of such an 
attribute or the possession of it by Dr. Macleod. But still, 
cramming has its limits, and even Dr. Macleod could only 
take in what was put before him. But it is notorious that 
he was, from the circumstances of his case, almost entirely 
in the hands of missionaries and sympathizers with their 
views, from the time he arrived in India to the time he left 
it. He was only three months in the country, and during 
that time he stayed in the large towns or rushed through 
the country on railways. He was ignorant of the native 
languages, and therefore he could have little or no inter- 
course with Hindoos except Calcutta Baboos. We there- 
fore cannot see how his opinions can be of much value, or 
how his sanguine representations can be set against Abbé 
Dubois’ thirty-two years’ experience of India. For, be it 
remembered, Abbé Dubois was no ignorant or indifferent 
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“old Indian.” He was an ardent and zealous missionary, 
who conformed to native habits and modes of living in 
a way that few subsequent missionaries have been able to 
do. He published the results of his experience in 1823, 
in a series of letters, and the title of the book, “ Letters 
on the State of Christianity in India, in which the Con- 
version of the Hindoos is considered as impracticable,” 
sufficiently shews what he thought of the prospects of 
Christianity in India. As his work is very little known 
now-a-days, we make no apology for giving the following 
extract : 


“For my part, I cannot boast of my success in this holy 
career during a period of twenty-five years that I have laboured 
to promote the interests of the Christian religion. The restraints 
and privations under which I have lived by conforming myself 
to the usages of the country, embracing in many respects the 
prejudices of the natives, living like them, and becoming almost 
a Hindoo myself—in short, by ‘ being made all things to all men, 
that I might by all means save some’—all this has proved of no 
avail to me to make proselytes. During the long period I have 
lived in India in the occupation of a missionary, I have made, 
with the assistance of a native missionary, in all between two 
and three hundred converts of both sexes. Of this number, two- 
thirds were pariahs or beggars, and the rest was composed of 
Sudras, vagrants and outcasts of several tribes, who, being with- 
out resources, turned Christians in order to form new connections, 
chiefly for the purpose of marrying, or with some other interested 
views. Among them are to be found some also who believed 
themselves to be possessed by the devil, and who turned Chris- 
tians from having been assured that on their receiving baptism 
the unclean spirits would leave them, never to return ; and I will 
declare it with shame and confusion, that I do not remember any 
one who may be said to have embraced Christianity from con- 
viction and through quite disinterested motives. Among those 
new converts, many apostatised and relapsed into Paganism, 
finding that the Christian religion did not afford them the tem- 
poral advantages they had looked for in embracing it. I am 
truly ashamed that the resolution I have taken of declaring the 
whole truth on this subject, forces me to make the humiliating 
avowal, that those who continued Christians are the very worst 
among my flock.” 


Surely such testimony as this is more valuable than that 
of a pen-and-ink missionary ; and we may remark here in 
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passing that if Mr. Trevelyan had known of Abbé Dubois 
or read his Letters, he would probably have never written 
the eloquent tirade, entitled, “ Let him leave all and follow 
me,” which is to be found in his “Competition Wallah.” 
The experiment of conformity to native usages, without sacri- 
fice of the Christian character or religion, which he recom- 
mends, was tried long before he was born, and proved a 
failure. 

One of the chief points on which we might have expected 
Dr. Macleod to have enlightened us, is the character of the 
Christian converts, for, after all, quality is more important 
than quantity; and it is well known that the persistent 
charge of old Indians and unbelieving natives against the 
missionaries is, not that they do not make converts, but that 
their converts are not improved by the process. But on 
this point, of course, Dr. Macleod was, from his short resi- 
dence in the country, quite unable to give any opinion that 
was worth having, and therefore we are compelled to say, 
that as regards the great objects of their mission, he and 
his coadjutor might as well have remained at home. We 
fully admit that the Address is in some respects an excel- 
lent one; but it is not better than one Dr. Macleod could 
have written though he had never left Scotland and merely 
sat on a Committee in Edinburgh. It would have wanted 
some eloquent passages, perhaps ; but it would have con- 
tained more facts, and the subject would have been much 
more thoroughly and exhaustively treated. 

By way of accounting for the small success of missionary 
efforts, Dr. Macleod has dwelt largely upon the difficulties 
in the conversion of the natives arising from caste, and a 
good deal that he has said on this subject is marked with 
vigour and common sense. But we do not think that he 
has hit the real difficulty ; and we think that if the diffi- 
culties which he has mentioned were all that stood in the 
way of the conversion of the Hindoos, Christianity would 
have made far greater progress among them than it has 
done. We really do not see why, if Christianity as ordi- 
narily taught be true, it should be more difficult to convert 
the Hindoos than any other heathen nation. For although 
caste prejudices are great obstacles to change or reform, 
yet, on the other hand, these obstacles are, in the case of 
the educated Hindoos, fully counterbalanced by what we 
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must call their accessibility to ideas. There is, we believe, 
no class of men more prone to meditation and discussion on 
religious subjects than the educated Hindoos, or Young 
Bengal as they are sometimes called, and there is none which 
is so open to conviction or so liable to be convinced by 
argument. They are not like the stolid and bovine English 
Philistine, with whom argument goes for nothing, and 
custom and authority for everything. Shew them that 
Christianity is true, and they will believe it; and their 
constant complaint is that missionaries never will argue 
fairly with them. They always begin, they say, by begging 
the question. As a native once observed to us, “ When we 
ask a missionary for his proof for some statement made by 
him, his only answer is, that it is in the Bible; now what 
we want to know is, why we should believe the Bible to be 
true.” This is the rock on which all ordinary missionaries 
split in their controversies with Hindoos. They are elo- 
quent enough on the absurdities of the Vedas, and have no 
difficulty in proving, though in most cases rather unneces- 
sarily, that the sacred books of the Hindoos teach false 
astronomy and false geography. But when they abandon 
the destructive part of their argument and proceed to the 
constructive, they take refuge in a cloud of words, and 
quietly ignore the fact that the Pentateuch is in many of its 
statements quite as opposed to science as the Vedas. 
We do not believe either that Hindoos are quite so timid 
about avowing their convictions, or so afraid of suffering 
temporal loss from a change in their faith, as some mission- 
aries maintain. In spite of the loose talk of some so-called 
Anglo-Indians, who have lived all their lives in Calcutta or 
3ombay, and who know no more of the Hindoos than they 
do of the Chinese, we venture to assert that the Hindoos 
are not a race of mammon-worshipers, and that they are 
not nearly so impressed with the notion that “to get on” is 
the be-all and end-all of life as most Englishmen and Ame- 
ricans are. The Hindoo, as a rule, is a reflecting and con- 
templative being, and not a pushing and practical one. As 
Professor Max Miiller has justly said, the Hindoos are a 
nation of philosophers. "When a Hindoo chooses a career, 
he thinks quite as much of the “honour” of a calling or 
profession as of its gainfulness, and he often carries this 
feeling to excess. For example, every government officer 
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knows the difficulty, and often the impossibility, of inducing 
good clerks to take appointments in the Police or in the 
Excise, although they would thereby get a great increase of 
salary. Several of the most eminent writers and thinkers 
of the present day have lamented the aversion of practical 
nations from speculative subjects, and have considered that 
the fondness of the Englishman for getting on in the world 
is the great barrier to his mental improvement. He is so 
practical and so busy that he never can afford time to go to 
the root of a matter, and so in matters of belief he con- 
tents himself with makeshifts, in the hope that they will 
last his time. Chevalier Bunsen, Mr. Froude tells us, could 
not understand how the English nation came by the Refor- 
mation, and he was probably far from being the only 
foreigner who has felt this to be a mystery. Indeed, when 
one observes the immovability and pig-headedness, so to 
speak, of the ordinary Englishman, one is tempted to doubt 
the justice of Milton’s splendid tribute to his countrymen, 
and to say that the nation is of a truth slow and dull. 

We therefore think that we are justified in regarding the 
accessibility to ideas which characterizes the educated Hin- 
doos, as a great facility towards the introduction of a new 
religion, and one which must outweigh all difficulty arising 
from caste, which is the only difficulty peculiar to the 
Hindoos. “Wisdom,” says Ecclesiasticus, “cometh by op- 
portunity of leisure ; and he that hath little business shall 
become wise.” As, therefore, educated Hindoos have a good 
deal of leisure, and do not occupy it, generally speaking, in 
amusements or in conversations about the price of stocks, 
we may reasonably infer that any religion which is or 
appears to be wisdom will be readily adopted by them. 
And we are not left to conjecture on this point. The reli- 
gion of Brahmoism or Deism, which was founded by Ram- 
mohun Roy some fifty or sixty years ago, has made, and is 
still making, wonderful progress in Bengal, and it would 
hardly be going too far to say that every educated Hindoo 
is, more or less consciously, a disciple of that religion. The 
great majority of the deputy magistrates, moonsiffs and 
office clerks, and nearly every schoolboy, not to speak of 
their schoolmasters, are unbelievers in idol-worship. They 
occasionally conform outwardly, for the sake of peace and 
quietness, and probably also from some lingering and surely 
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not altogether blameable attachment to the religions of their 
fathers and mothers, but practically the belief in Kali or 
Krishna has no influence over them. If it is true that some 
Protestants are only religious on Sundays, when they go to 
church in company with their mothers and sisters, it is still 
more true that Young Bengal is only orthodox when he 
goes home to his native village for the Doorga Pooja holidays. 

Dr. Macleod is quite right, therefore, in talking of the 
destruction of Hindooism, though we believe him to be 
quite mistaken in supposing that there is any likelihood of 
Young Bengal becoming Christian. His hopefulness on 
this point is well known to be opposed to the opinions of 
most missionaries, and would probably have disappeared if 
he had stayed a little longer in the country. It is also con- 
tradicted by facts; for, with the exception of “ boy converts”’ 
(who not unfrequently apostatize within a few months after 
their conversion), there has hardly been a case of late years 
of an educated and intelligent Hindoo becoming a Christian. 
The truth is, that Keshab Chunder Sein and his followers 
are not men who have embraced Deism from ignorance of 
a better religion, but they are men for the most part who 
have studied and deliberately rejected Christianity as com- 
monly presented. They are fond of quoting from the Bible, 
and they admit that it is one of the best books that ever 
were written ; but they refuse to believe in miracles or in 
the divinity of Jesus Christ, and we confess that we see no 
prospect of their ever coming to believe in these dogmas. 

In the course of his Address, Dr. Macleod fully admits 
the existence of an inquiring spirit among the Hindoos, and 
here is what he tells us of its results : 

“ And we need not be surprised,” says he,* “if the first and 
most general—indeed, I might say, the universal result of this 
scrutiny (i.e. an investigation of Christianity and the Bible) on 
the part of the Hindoo, should be the impression that Christian- 
ity, as a religion whose characteristic and essential doctrines are 
alleged facts, is but another form of superstition, with false mira- 
cles, false science, and false everything, which professes to belong 
to the region of the supernatural.” 

We wonder if it ever occurred to Dr. Macleod that this 
“impression,” which he describes so vigorously, might pos- 
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sibly be correct, and that the missionary might have as 
much to learn from his pupil as Bishop Colenso from his 
Zulu. Does Dr. Macleod suppose that if he himself had 
been born a Hindoo, he would ever have been led by force 
of argument to believe in the story of the apple, or of the 
speaking of Balaam’s ass, or even in the doctrine of the 
Trinity? By his own admission, apparently his “first im- 
pression” would have been that such statements and doc- 
trines were false, and he has not hinted at any way by 
which that first impression might have been got over. The 
truth is, that the attempt to make Young Bengal Christian 
is quite as hopeless as the attempt to make Christians of 
English Rationalists, and we all know how much success 
the latter attempt has met with. It is notorious that there 
is considerable sympathy and intercourse between these two 
classes of unbelievers, and we do not see how the mission- 
aries are ever to silence the arguments of Young Bengal 
until they convince their own sceptical countrymen. In 
the words of Mr. Vaughan, of Calcutta (quoted by Mr. 
Trevelyan): “Perhaps the saddest feature of all which 
strikes us in dealing with the educated classes, is the extent 
to which European infidelity influences them. Newman and 
Parker have long been household words with them. Ger- 
man and English Rationalism also wonderfully strengthens 
their position of unbelief; and now they triumphantly point 
to a mitred head and cry, Behold, a Bishop of your own 
Church cannot believe the Bible as inspired.” And, as a 
general rule, Indian missionaries, though excellent men in 
private life, are ill qualified to influence educated men. 
They are for the most part imperfectly educated men, who 
think it wrong to read the Essays and Reviews or Bishop 
Colenso, and their abilities are certainly not above the ave- 
rage. Their chief accomplishment is a knowledge of the 
native languages, and in this respect we fully admit that 
they are far superior to most Anglo-Indians. The places 
where they are most successful are half-civilized districts 
like Assam, or where they have to deal with hill-tribes like 
the Cossyahs or Santals. We gladly admit that in such 
places they do a considerable amount of good. Even if they 
do not make the hill-men Christians, they at least teach 
them to wash; and we have heard it said, and we be- 
lieve with perfect justice, that a Christian convert can 
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always be recognized at Cherra Poonjee by his being clean. 
In districts like Nuddea and Jessore, and, speaking gene- 
rally, throughout the plains of Bengal, we believe mission- 
aries to be, as such, perfectly useless, though many of them 
did excellent service to the cause of humanity and justice 
at the time of the indigo disputes, and all of them have 
more or less assisted in educating the people. 

We have said that Dr. Macleod makes too much of the 
minor difficulties in the way of the spread of Christianity, 
and the proof of our assertion is that Brahmoism has had 
precisely the same kind of difficulties to contend against, 
and yet it has triumphed over them. The doctrines of 
Rammohun Roy were, when first preached, quite as repug- 
nant to Hindoos as those of Christianity, and their hatred 
against him was so strong that even his life was threatened. 
Yet what Mr. Gladstone has called “the irresistible force 
of conviction” gradually made itself felt, and Rammohun 
Roy’s doctrines are now the creed of educated Bengal. He 
commenced to teach long after Christianity had been intro- 
duced into India, and he had not the assistance of a paid 
agency; and yet the converts made by him and his follow- 
ers are far more numerous and far more distinguished than 
those made by the Christian missionaries. What is the 
reason of this difference in the success of the two missions ? 
We confess that the only satisfactory explanation we know 
of is, that the tenets of the Brahma Somaj are more agreeable 
to reason than those taught by the missionaries. The edu- 
cated Hindoos, we repeat, are peculiarly accessible to argu- 
ment; and if a doctrine can be shewn to them to be 
reasonable, they are very ready to embrace it. Hence the 
success which the causes of female education, of the re- 
marriage of widows, and even of teetotalism, have had 
among them. 

Shew them that the Bible is inspired and that the Chris- 
tian miracles are true, and the Hindoos will become Chris- 
tians; but the missionaries have not done this, nor are 
they, we believe, able to do so; and therefore we see no 
likelihood of India ever becoming Christianized. 

Perhaps it will be said that argument is not the only 
way in which Christianity can recommend itself to the 
Hindoos, and that they must be impressed by observing 
the salutary effect of its principles on the lives of professing 
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Christians. This was an influence which undoubtedly had 
a great effect on the propagation of Christianity in the 
early ages of its existence, and a similar influence will 
probably account in part for the rapid diffusion of Ma- 
homedanism in the seventh and eighth centuries. We are 
afraid, however, that it is an influence which cannot be 
much relied on at the present day. As Mr. Mill observes, 
the remark, “See how these Christians love one another,” is 
not one likely to be made now; and though Anglo-Indian 
society is probably superior in respect of this virtue to 
most other modern societies, yet we cannot say that the 
lives led by most Europeans in India are likely to impress 
the natives very favourably. We will not refer to Abbé 
Dubois, or even to the pages of “Oakfield,” for a true pic- 
ture of Anglo-Indian society, for we believe that it has 
greatly improved within the last fifteen years. Still, it 
cannot be denied, we think, that the tone of society in 
India is lower than that at home, and that it is not calcu- 
lated to inspire the outside observer with any extraordinary 
amount of respect or reverence. Most people’s virtue de- 
pends a good deal upon their surroundings, and a young 
man in India is freed from many restraints which would 
have exercised a beneficial influence over him at home. 
Conventionalities and ordinances have undoubtedly their 
uses ; and many a man in England is kept straight by his 
having to go to church on Sundays, and by the society of 
ladies. Asa matter of fact, the missionaries complain of 
the lives led by many Anglo-Indians as being one of the 
great obstacles to their success; and it is notorious that 
the natives think us very little, if at all, better than them- 
selves. They admit, perhaps, that we do not lie or cheat 
quite as much as they do themselves, but then they account 
for this by our having fewer temptations to deception. 
Lying and fraud are the resources of the weak, and the 
non-employment of such weapons by a governing race is 
no more a proof of their exalted virtue, than the disuse of 
poisoned arrows and snake-pots in modern warfare proves 
that soldiers have become less anxious to kill their enemies. 
Besides, sundry revelations in Calcutta and Bombay have 
shewn the natives that Europeans are sometimes quite as 
great adepts at fraud as they themselves. 

So also when natives are reproached for taking bribes 
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they reply, in the first place, that the large salaries paid 
to European officers place them above temptation, and, 
in the second place, they point to the bribery at Parlia- 
mentary elections, and ask if England can be considered 
free from the vice. They are even so perverse as not to be 
persuaded of our superior impartiality in judicial matters. 
They admit that we are impartial when we are trying cases 
between natives, but so, they say, are native judges when 
trying cases between Europeans, and they are, we are sorry 
to say, very sceptical as to our impartiality when the case 
lies between an European and a native. And, no doubt, 
they have some grounds for this scepticism. No amount of 
argument, for instance, will ever persuade them that it was 
impartial justice which hung a few years ago an unfortunate 
village policeman who had taken part in an affray, and 
acquitted the European who was present there, and by 
whose orders he was acting. 

Even when Anglo-Indians lead, as many of them do, 
pure and noble lives, the natives are shrewd enough to 
know that these men are not always sound believers, and 
that many a good officer or master cares little about his 
“girja,” ie. church. There is now quite as much scepticism 
among Anglo-Indians as among the educated classes at 
home ; and this explains why, as Dr. Macleod says, the 
missionaries find much more sympathy from the older 
than from the younger civilians. Another remark made 
by Dr. Macleod, namely, the statement that “I have no 
doubt whatever myself, from all I have heard, that, except 
where affected by European influence, it (ie. the moral con- 
dition of India) is, among both Hindoos and Mahomedans, 
as a rule, far below what is generally supposed,” has evi- 
dently been derived by him from his purely Calcutta 
friends. We are sure that no missionary, or any other 
person who knew anything about the interior of India, 
could have told him that natives were better in places 
where they were affected by European influence, for all 
such persons declare the reverse, and say that there are no 
natives so bad as the inhabitants of Presidency towns, or, 
in other words, those who have come most in contact with 
Europeans. This is so much the case, that no experienced 
Anglo-Indian will employ a Calcutta servant if he can 
possibly help it. Dr. Macleod’s statement, too, about the 
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terrible lowness of native morality, is contrary to the opi- 
nion of most men qualified to speak on the subject, such 
as the Abbé Dubois or the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
who declares in his History that our estimate of the 
native character rises the more we study it. On the whole, 
therefore, the sentence we have above quoted is rather an 
unfortunate illustration of Dr. Macleod’s “receptive power.” 

It may be asked, what is the character of the Christian 
converts, and does not the improvement in their lives shew 
the superiority of the religion they have embraced? We 
are afraid, however, that the latter question must be 
answered in the negative. We do not profess, of course, to 
have an intimate acquaintance with the lives of such per- 
sons, but from all we have seen and heard of them, we 
doubt if they are any better than their infidel neighbours. 
Most Anglo-Indians will say that they are worse, and the 
opinion their countrymen have of them may be conjectured 
from a rather plain-spoken remark, the gist of which 
is, that a native becomes a Christian by learning to drink 
wine. But without going so far as this, we certainly feel 
compelled to say that we never saw any exalted morality 
among the native Christians. The Madras “boys” are 
generally Christians, and they are the most drunken class 
of servants in India; and the old Catholic converts who 
are settled in Eastern Bengal are to the full as idolatrous, 
and as fond of making false complaints in court, &c., as 
their Hindoo and Mahomedan neighbours. We are not able 
to speak so positively of the Protestant converts, for they 
are comparatively few in number, and we have not seen 
much of them. We remember, however, one case which 
occurred about three years ago in the Dacca district, in 
which two Christian converts fell far below ordinary native 
morality. This was a case in which a husband and his 
wife, without being pressed by extreme want, sold their 
infant daughter to a prostitute in the Dacca bazaar. 

There is another point which we would recommend to 
the care and attention of Dr. Macleod and his friends before 
they think of sending out more missionaries to India. 
This is, the necessity of their determining the kind of 
Christianity which the missionaries are to teach. Every 
one knows that there are several different kinds in vogue 
in England just now, and that the religion of Dean Stanley 
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is something very different from that of Mr. Ryle. Even 
Dr. Macleod must be aware that he himself is considered 
heterodox by many of his brethren, and that they suspect 
him about as much as they did the late Dr. Lee. We 
would therefore recommend them to hold a conference, and 
settle a few such pvints as these before they send out more 
missionaries : first, Is the fourth commandment binding 
upon Christians? Second, Is the whole of the Pentateuch 
historically true? Third, Do the prophecies in Isaiah refer 
to Jesus Christ? &c. &c. For until they do something of 
this kind, they never can make a simultaneous assault 
upon Hindooism. If the trumpet give an uncertain sound, 
who shall prepare himself to the battle? 

And it must be confessed that Dean Stanley and others 
of the Broad Church give forth year after year a more and 
more uncertain sound. The public can see what they do 
not believe in, and they know that they disbelieve the 
historical accuracy of the Pentateuch and the wonderful 
strength of Samson, &c. But they cannot discern through 
the haze of words what are the dogmas in which they 
thoroughly believe, and still less can they conjecture how 
many of these dogmas will be held by them at the end of 
the next six months. It may therefore lead to embarrassing 
results if a native be first converted by a missionary of the 
Evangelical type, and then fall in with a missionary holding 
the latitudinarian views of the Broad Church party. 

We are aware that Dr. Macleod and the missionaries 
reply to all arguments against missions, by alleging that “a 
mission to the heathen is the will of God ;” and of course 
no reply could be more conclusive if the allegation could be 
proved. But the truth of it is by no means so apparent as 
they imagine. Even admitting the divine authority of the 
command to go and teach all nations, there is nothing in 
this text, as the Abbé Dubois remarks, which makes it 
incumbent on Christians to continue a hopeless crusade 
against paganism. The gospel has already been preached, 
says the Abbé, to the natives of India, and we are nowhere 
told that all nations will be evangelized. On the contrary, 
Christ’s instructions are, continues the Abbé, that the apos- 
tles are to depart from any city which will not receive them 
or hear their words, and it was on the express ground of 
this text that the Abbé justified himself in quitting Mysore. 
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3efore concluding this essay, we wish ing few words 
to bear our humble testimony to the virtues of the Indian 
missionaries. We have no sympathy with Sydney Smith 
when he treats of India missions, nor do we at all admire 
those Englishmen who deride missionaries as canting hypo- 
crites. We firmly believe that missionaries are mistaken 
when they imagine that they will ever convert the Hindoos, 
but none the less do we believe them to be honest and 
God-fearing men, who have indirectly done a great deal of 
good to India. They lead pure and beneficent lives, and 
we have no doubt that their lives have made more converts 
than their arguments. Nearly all of them are excellent 
linguists, and by this means they have acquired an influence 
over natives, and a knowledge of native character, which are 
possessed by but few other old Indians. A proof of this is, 
that the two best books which have been written upon 
native manners and customs are the productions of mission- 
aries, viz. Abbé Dubois’s work and that by Mr. Ward. 
Above all, the missionaries are the only Europeans who 
come to India for other purposes than to make a fortune or 
earn a livelihood. Hence it is that they are peculiarly 
qualified to take impartial views of disputes between Euro- 
peans and natives ; and for this and other reasons they are, 
as a general rule, highly respected by the latter. No doubt 
occasional irritation is felt against them on account of the 
indiscreet zeal of some missionaries, leading them to per- 
suade and almost to kidnap boys into becoming converts ; 
but still, as a general rule, natives like missionaries, and 
the native press has more than once declared them to be 
the only real well-wishers of India. 

We should be sorry, therefore, to see missionary schools 
suppressed, or to see all the missionaries leaving India ; for 
we believe that good Englishmen will always benefit India, 
whatever their religious views may be. But we still protest 
against the appointment of purely preaching missionaries, 
as advocated by Dr. Macleod, and against the extension of 
missions. 

H. LBEVERIDGE, 
BenGaL Civit Service. 
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IIL—RENAN’S ST. PAUL. 


Saint Paul. Par Ernest Renan, Membre de l'Institut. 
Paris: Michel Levy Fréres. 1869. 


WHEN the “Vie de Jesus” appeared, it was received by the 
religious world with a gasp of perplexity and indignation. 
A new and more deadly blow than any which had gone 
before was struck at “the faith ;’ the extreme beauty of the 
style was “but the poisoning of the dart, too apt before to 
kill” But when the first paroxysm was past, and those who 
had been most terrified recovered themselves in some degree, 
they felt that “the faith” must be indeed weak if it could 
be slain by one assault, and therefore they resorted to a 
method now popular in religious warfare. This consists, 
not in answering attacks, but in denying their force and 
ability. The style was all, the arguments were nothing. 
The book was uncritical, said the orthodox ; and forgetting 
their own principles, they found fault with M. Renan for 
his too great reliance on the fourth Gospel. Some, indeed, 
went so far as to say that the book would even aid a reac» 
tion which, as they fancied, was beginning against liberal 
thought ; and a story was current, no doubt apocryphal, 
which put the theory in an epigrammatic form. It was to 
this effect. 

An old gentleman in France, a free-thinker educated in 
the school of Strauss, or at least of those who would so far 
as possible get rid of the historic existence of Jesus, read on 
his death-bed the “ Vie de Jesus.” He laid down the book 
with the exclamation, “Enfin, il etait Dieu, envoyez cher- 
cher M. le Curé;’” and on the arrival of the Curé he was 
reconciled to the Church, dying a faithful penitent. Now 
though we are very far from thinking the sick man’s deduc- 
tion a necessary one from the premisses of M. Renan, we 
confess to a somewhat analogous feeling, which was strong 
within us after the reading of the “Vie de Jesus,” and has 
grown more definite with each succeeding volume. If Jesus 
was simply an enthusiastic young Galilean, whose character 
steadily deteriorated as the scope of his aims increased,—if 
he sanctioned, or at least did not protest against, a trick of 
his followers which should make it appear that he had 
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484 Renan’s St. Paul. 
raised Lazarus from the dead,—if the belief in his own 
resurrection was the growth of no supreme conviction of his 
sanctity, but merely proceeded from the hysterical regret of 
a few sentimental and over-excited women,—the work that 
faith in him and in the power of his resurrection has 
done in the world, is even more wonderful than on the 
gospel and orthodox hypothesis. If, again, St. Paul was 
not Christianity’s second founder, nor the greatest of apos- 
tles, but to be taken on his own statement as considerably 
their inferior,—if “the dominant trait of his character was 
not goodness,”—if he was proud, stiff, abrupt, standing on 
the defensive, violent in self-assertion, rough in speech, 
always believing himself in the right, obstinate and quarrel- 
some, neither learned nor poetical,*—if he was all this, 
doubly is the fact divine and miraculous, that on us Gen- 
tiles, mainly by his work, have the effects of Christianity, 
with all their drawbacks, been what we see them in the 
West. Yet we beg our readers not to think that now, more 
than in past days, we are unindebted or ungrateful to M. 
Renan. As in each of his volumes there is one grand ble- 
mish, so in each is there one positive contribution to the 
knowledge and understanding of the New Testament and 
Christianity, made by him and by him alone. However 
overstrained may seem to us the idyllic pictures of the 
ralilean life of Jesus, they have served to set in sharp out- 
line the contrast between the two parts of his career, and 
the different objects he set before him during these two 
periods. As a workman of Galilee, Jesus would fain have 
been the Saviour of his country ; foiled and thwarted by 
his kinsmen and compatriots, his aims took a wider range, 
and in the Judean journeys and ministries he began to be, 
what his cross sealed him and his apostles proclaimed him, 
the Saviour of the world. Those who read carefully M. 
Renan’s first volume learn, and can never afterwards un- 
learn, to mark the unfolding of Jesus’ character, and the 
way in which he was made perfect by suffering and slight ; 
can see the growth of patriotism into an all-embracing love 
for humanity, written in the two drafts of the Sermon on 
the Mount, the very kernel of the gospel teaching, rather 

than mere differences in reporting by the two evangelists. 








* St. Paul, pp. 567, 568. 
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Again, however we may reject the hypothesis by which 
M. Renan accounts for the narrative of the resurrection, an 
hypothesis which is the great blemish of his second volume, 
it is impossible to overrate the excellence of his sketch of 
the world, Jewish and Pagan, on which the doctrine of the 
resurrection, then the cardinal fact of Christianity, had to 
play so great a part. And in this third volume there is a 
freshness and a vividness in the description of the mode in 
which the apostolic journeys were conducted, which bring 
as never before, the very life home to us, while the light 
thrown on the relation of St. Paul to the other apostles 
reveals facts to us wholly new, but entirely irresistible 
when once brought before our eyes. 

So far as the work has yet gone, we imagine that the 
verdict of that large body which reads hastily and thinks 
scarce at all, will be in direct contradiction with that given 
by those who read and re-read with pains to form a clear 
and honest judgment. The first volume was received, as 
we said, with horror; “Les Apdétres” was thought danger- 
ous, but far more innocent; “Saint Paul” will even tend 
to whitewash the writer in the opinion of some of the 
orthodox, because of the seeming reversal of his judgment 
on the nature of Jesus. Had the work been written back- 
wards, and the present been the first volume, it would have 
been little criticised by hasty readers and writers. To us, 
however, it seems that, with some exceptions, and these 
important ones, the character of Jesus is treated more truly 
and more in accordance with facts than is the character of 
St. Paul; and the account of the birth of Christianity is 
open to less grave objections than is that of its progress 
and passage to the West. It may seem vain to specu- 
late on what Christianity would have been without St. 
Paul, though we may by and by attempt to estimate even 
this ; but for the present we may safely say it would not 
have absorbed the cultivation and civilization of Greece 
and Rome. Anything which dwarfs the grandeur of the 
great apostle, so much of whose life is completely and 
definitely historical, is still more untrue to the history of 
Christianity than any amount of untenable hypothesis re- 
lative to the most holy life of Jesus, which is admitted 
on almost all hands to be less historical, more enveloped 
in the folds of that mystery which overhangs the origin 
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of all religions, and standing therefore in need of some 
hypothetical amplification. 

These words of blame are not lightly written ; it is with 
a feeling of sincere pain that we differ so profoundly with 
M. Renan on questions not only of fact, about which we 
should not be deeply concerned, but of principles and morals. 
His spirit is a religious and poetic spirit, living in com- 
munion with God and seeking earnestly after truth, one 
with which it would be a pleasure and a blessing to be 
in harmony on all points, if truth and honesty, as they 
seem to us, did not stand opposing a closer union. And 
before we proceed to examine the book in detail, the writer 
shall speak for himself in a passage which shews at once 
his carefulness of research, his deep poetic sympathy, his 
courage in face of a future in which here below he expects 
little good. To Cornélie Scheffer he dedicates the work in 
these terms : 

“Together have we seen Ephesus and Antioch, Philippi and 
Thessalonica, Athens and Corinth, Colosse and Laodicea. On 
those difficult and dangerous journeys I have never heard you 
murmur, nor then, nor in our travels in the free pursuit of truth, 
have you said to me, ‘Stay.’...... Our youth has seen sad days, 
and I fear that fate will shew us no good before death. Enor- 
mous errors draw our land to the abysses ; they to whom we point 
them out smile. In the day of trial, be to me what you were 
when we visited the seven churches of Asia, the faithful compa- 
nion who withdraws not her hand from that which once it has 
pressed.” * 


Neither do we say, “Stay.” Out of all search into truth, 
truth must come, and since truth is one, to one point must 
come at last all truth-seekers ; our regret is that we cannot 
in the search trust ourselves, as we might wish, more com- 
pletely to the guidance of one whose genius is so lofty, whose 
investigations are so minute. 

The period of time over which the present volume ex- 
tends is about fifteen years, from the first missionary voyage 
of St. Paul in A.D. 45, to his arrival at Rome in the spring 
of A.D. 61, and these years stand out for us in great clear- 
ness, not only because the second part of the “ Acts of the 
Apostles” is far more historical than the former, but also 





* Dedication. 
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because of the authentic letters of the apostle who is the 
central figure of those years. The introduction, in which 
M. Renan discusses the thirteen Epistles attributed to Paul, 
is a summary of remarkable value, giving in a concise form, 
with a neatness to which few but Frenchmen can attain, a 
condensation of the results of modern criticism, together 
with some keen observations of the author’s own. Omitting 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, only traditionally attributed to 
St. Paul, those which are in their own text ascribed to him 
are divisible into five classes. 


“1. Indisputable and undisputed Epistles—those to the Gala- 
tians, Corinthians and Romans. 

“2. Epistles certainly authentic, in spite of some objections— 
those to the Thessalonians and Philippians. 

“3. Epistles probably authentic, in spite of grave objections— 
the Epistle to the Colossians, to which is added the note to 
Philemon. 

“4, A doubtful Epistle—that called the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians. 

“5, False Epistles—those to Timothy and Titus.”* 

Since the first class is accepted even by the severest critics, 
and the second presents no serious difficulties, M. Renan 
passes almost at once to the third class, which he regards 
as authentic, though giving full, perhaps over-full, weight to 
the objections raised against it. The most serious is the use 
of terms employed in connection with the Gnostic heresies, 
which would seem to imply a far later date than the life of 
St. Paul, the language here more nearly approaching the 
diction of the fourth Gospel and of the Epistles of St. John. 
But, as we are wisely reminded, there is another side to the 
question, and we may quite as well suppose that the heresies 
in the second century took hold on these passages, and 
made them in some sort their foundation, or rather the 
foundation of the new development they then assumed. To 
the difference in style between this and the Epistles of the 
two former classes, to the fact that this letter does not fit 
in completely with a continued narrative of the life of St. 
Paul, we attach small importance. Few men when engaged 
in work were ever less concerned about the form in which 
his thoughts got themselves expressed than was the apostle. 








* Pp. v, vi. 
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He seems scarcely to have taken the pains to re-read, cer- 
tainly not to revise, what he dictated to those who perhaps 
imperfectly caught his meaning. It is probable he was far 
more careful in the enforced leisure of his prison, though 
what may have seemed a better style to him appears less 
excellent to us. And few observations have so universally 
occurred to the readers of posthumous correspondence, as 
the difficulty of reconciling that unerring testimony to what 
really took place with the supposed tenor of an imperfectly 
known life. The objection that it is difficult to fit the 
Epistle into the apostle’s life, has really no force till we are 
sure that we know the whole of his life. 

It is well known that the Epistle called to the Ephesians 
has slender MS. authority for such designation, but the 
critical objections to it as the work of St. Paul do not 
appear to us very strong in themselves, and quite insufficient 
to overpower M. Renan’s admission, that “from a very early 
date it was held to be a work of Paul, and a writing of high 
authority. This is proved by the use made of it in the first 
Epistle attributed to Peter, a treatise of which the authen- 
ticity is not impossible, and which at any rate belongs to 
the apostolic age. Among the letters which bear the name 
of Paul, the Epistle to the Ephesians is perhaps that which 
has been the earliest cited as a composition of the apostle 
of the Gentiles.”* 

So far as we are able to see, without having had time 
to examine the whole subject afresh, M. Renan’s argument 
against the Pauline authorship of the Epistles to Timothy 
and Titus seems irresistible. In allowing great weight to 
the difficulty of fitting them into the life of St. Paul, there 
is nothing inconsistent with what we have already said 
in reference to the Epistle to the Colossians, since here it 
arises from the contradiction of known facts, rather than 
the presentation of facts otherwise unknown. It is simply 
impossible to do justice to the closely sustained argument 
by which the unauthenticity of these letters is supported, 
and which to us is all but conclusive. There are only two 
arguments to set against it; one, that they are quoted by 
Clement of Rome and other very early writers ; the other, 
that we have no other pastoral Epistles with which to com- 


* Pp. xxii, xxiii. 
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pare them, and that therefore we are not able to say posi- 
tively that the Church was not so developed as it would 
seem to have been by the testimony of these letters. But 
to the first of these M. Renan replies : 

“The allusions which have been supposed to be found to them 
in the Epistles attributed to Clement of Rome, to Ignatius and 
to Polycarp, are doubtful. There were in the air at that period 
a certain number of ready-made homiletic phrases ; the presence 
of these phrases in a writing does not prove that an author bor- 
rowed them directly from another writing where they are also 
found.” * 

The second objection, which appears to us of very small 
weight, may stand for what it is worth. But in dismissing 
these letters as not the work of St. Paul, we are far from 
considering them of no value as Scripture. They are un- 
questionably of very early date, probably about the end of 
the first century, and they do not lose their value because 
they represent themselves as other than they are. Orthodox 


critics are wont to say, with reference to all ascription of 


writings to others than those whose names they bear,— 
whether Isaiah, or Daniel, or the Psalms, whether St. John’s 
Gospel or these Epistles,—that having accused the writers 
of the grossest dishonesty, we then affect to trust those 
whom we have ourselves shewn to be untrustworthy. But 
this is to assume that the moral guilt of taking another 
author’s name is the same in an utterly uncritical age and 
in a highly critical one with its notions of property in litera- 
ture ; it is to bring the maxims of a later time to bear on 
one which could not in any degree have understood them. 
M. Renan well says : 

“We need not stop for a moment at what is, according to our 
ideas, strange in such a false ascription of authorship. This did 
not cause the smallest scruple. If the pious author of the false 
letters to Timothy and to Titus could return and be present at 
the discussions of which he is the cause among us, he would not 
defend himself; he would reply as did the priest of Asia, the 
author of the romance of Thecla, when he saw himself hard pushed : 
‘Convictum atque confessum id se amore Pauli fecisse.’” + 

Next to the discussion of the authenticity, comes that of 
the integrity of the Epistles. Here M. Renan is conservative ; 

*'s. Gs ¢ 2.4 
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a decided gain in times when criticism runs to excess in its 
dissection of documents. He is of opinion that the authen- 
tic Epistles have never been interpolated, but that in order 
to lose nothing of what the apostle had written, isolated 
texts or paragraphs of the apostle’s own writing or dictation 
may here and there have been intercalated, with or without 
reference to the context. He explains the various endings 
of the Epistle to the Romans, which have made some able 
critics suppose the last two chapters apocryphal, by sup- 
posing that the bulk of the letter was a circular to be sent 
to various Churches, and that, to lose nothing, the whole of 
the conclusions were by some after editor appended to the 
original. The whole discussion is most interesting ; we can 
only here give the summary. 

“This is the manner in which we may suppose the four copies 
constructed. 

“1. The copy of the Church at Rome: the first eleven chap- 
ters + the entire xv. chapter. 

“2. The copy of the Church at Ephesus: the first fourteen 
chapters (with modifications in the first half of the first chapter) 
+ xvi. 1—20. 

“ 3. Copy of the Church at Thessalonica : the fourteen chapters 

° (with modifications in the first half of the first chapter) + xvi. 
21—24. 

“4, Copy addressed to a Church unknown : the first fourteen 
chapters (with modifications in the first half of the first chapter) 
+ xvi. 25—27 verses, which, as we have already said, follow, in 
many MSS., immediately after the last words of chapter xiv.” * 


On these documents, then, supplemented as far as possible 
by personal investigation in the countries traversed by St. 
Paul, M. Renan has based his narrative. We do not pro- 
pose to follow him at length over a course where the main 
facts are so well known, though on those main facts he has 
cast much light, but to pause only on such portions as 
seem specially worthy of attention. The book commences 
with the first missionary journey of St. Paul and St. Barna- 
bas, who had with them as companion St. Mark. In one 
of these journeys we see the mode of all such in the early 
days of Christianity ; and we cannot doubt that the main 
features of this pilgrim life are here correctly seized and 


* P. lxxiii, note. 
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represented. So ingrained, however, is the force of early 
association, that the following words came on us with a 
shock of surprise: “ Paul, it seems, travelled almost always 
on foot.” Two engravings—one, we think, from a Titian— 
in an old Bible and a “Sunday Book” we turned over in 
our childhood, represented Saul at his conversion as going 
in great state to Damascus and falling from his horse. 
Messrs. Conybeare and Howson notice how the same im- 
pression has taken hold of others: “In pictures, St. Paul 
is represented as on horseback in this journey. Probably 
this is the cause why Lord Lyttelton, in his observations on 
St. Paul’s conversion, uses the phrase, ‘Those in company 
with him fell down from their horses together with Saul.’”* 
It is well to find that when some illusions of childhood 
are abandoned, the reality is still more poetic and pic 
turesque, appeals still more to our sympathy, and increases 
our estimate of the devotion of the apostolic life. The 
apostle travelled almost always in company with others, but 
with a feeling of delicacy, which would seem ordinarily 
to be the growth of later ages, he did not allow himself to 
use the offerings of those to whom he ministered, as did 
the other apostles, and as Jesus himself had done. He 
worked for his own livelihood at the manufacture of hair- 
cloth tents, still in use in the Levant, or of the “cilicium” 
or cloth itself from which they were made. But how 


shall we realize to ourselves a life so impossible to most of 


us, even had we the overmastering impulse of religious 
zeal which animated St. Paul? To aid such realization, 
the following passage is admirable, and as true as it is 
original : 

“ His outer life resembled that of an artisan sowing around him 
the ideas with which he is penetrated. Such a kind of life, be- 
come impossible in our modern societies for any but a workman, 
is easy in societies where either religious brotherhoods or com 
mercial aristocracies form each a sort of freemasonry...... Jenjamin 
of Tudela and the other Jewish travellers of the middle ages had 
a like existence, going from one Jewish society to another, enter- 
ing at once into intimate relations with their host. These Jewish 
societies were distinct quarters, often closed by a gate, having a 
religious chief with an extended jurisdiction ; in the centre was 
a common court, and usually a place of re-union and prayer. The 
* Life and Epistles of St. Paul, Vol. I. p. 91, note. 
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relations of Jews among themselves, in our own days, offer still 
something of the same sort. Wherever Jewish life has remained 
strongly organized, the Jews travel from ghetto to ghetto with 
letters of recommendation. What passes at Trieste, at Constan- 
tinople, at Smyrna, is from this point of view an exact picture of 
what passed in the time of St. Paul at Ephesus, at Thessalonica, 
at Rome....... Benjamin of Tudela came to the end of the world 
having seen nothing but Jews ; Ibn Batoutah, having seen no- 
thing but Mussulmans,”* 

Again : 

“These journeys must not be represented as those of a Francis 
Xavier or a Livingstone, upheld by rich associations. The apos- 
tles much more nearly resembled socialist workmen spreading 
their ideas from tavern to tavern, than the missionaries of modern 
times. Their trade remained for them a necessity ; they were 
obliged to stop to exercise it, and to direct themselves according 
to the localities where they found work.” + 


Thus it was of necessity, as well as from a desire of 
following the exact procedure of Jesus, that the disciples 
first presented themselves to their countrymen on the Sab- 
bath ; and when asked, as strangers to speak, if they had 
aught to say, began to expound the new light in which 
they read the old Scriptures of their people. They did not, 
because they could not, preach anywhere but in the towns, 
nor did opposition break out at once ; reflection was neces- 
sary to shew their hearers that this doctrine was not 
Judaism at all, nor even a development of it, but that which 
would destroy them, if they did not destroy it. If by an 
effort of the mind we can place ourselves in presence of the 
outward aspect of the times, nothing will seem more sordid 
than the close Jewish quarters, more vulgar and common- 
place than the strifes of Jewish parties, of which the apostles 
were now and then constrained to avail themselves to escape 
a difficulty (Acts xxiii. 6). And if it is possible for us to 
enter into the emotions which moved the mind of St. Paul, 
we discover no modern joy in travel, no spirit of adventure 
for its own sake, but a passionate zeal for his Lord, an 
eagerness for the welfare of his fellow-men, which made 
him fierce and tender by turns, but which prevented any- 
thing like “gaiety” or light-heartedness. Our readers may 


*P. 9. + P. 55. 
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remember the sort of shock it was to them to find in the 
“Vie de Jesus” him whom they had been accustomed to 
think of as, through a// his career, a man of sorrows, ac- 
quainted with grief, represented as in his Galilean life gay 
and happy, leading days like a perpetual picnic, amid com- 
rades gay as himself. The very reference to the description 
jars on us, and detracts from the conception of a character of 
which it might have been said from the first, the “zeal of 
thine house hath eaten me up.” It is such passages as this, 
as the account of Mary Magdalene in the second volume, 
which displease English readers, and turn them away from 
the many beauties and excellences of the work. We had 
hoped that now, escaping from the clouds into the plainer 
light of day, M. Renan would at least have avoided drawing 
thus on his fancy. But no! here is a note as falsely struck 
as in the former cases, though it jars less on our feelings. 

“ The gaiety, the youth of heart, which these evangelic odysseys 
breathe, were something new, original and charming. The Acts 
of the Apostles, expression of the first movement of Christian 
conscience, are a book of joy, of serene ardour. Since the Ho- 
meric poems, no work has been seen full of so fresh sensations. 
A breeze of the morning, a smell of the sea, if I may say so, 
inspiring a something of joyance and strength, penetrate the 
whole book and make it an excellent travelling companion, the 
exquisite breviary of whomsoever pursues the ancient traces on 
the southern seas. It was the second poetry of Christianity. 
The lake of Tiberias and its fishing-boats had furnished the first. 
Now a stronger blast, aspirations towards more distant lands, 
waft us out into the open sea.” * 

The Acts of the Apostles, the lives of Jesus and St. Paul, 
are indeed poetic, but it is the poetry of intense realism 
which fills them, not the poetry of fancy ; the music in them 
is as of the stormy roll of battle between heaven and hell, 
and not the whispering of the morning wind ; the joy is the 
peace of the soul when it gives itself to God, the joy of 
renunciation or of hope often delayed, not the gaiety of 
childhood which laughs to the laughing wave. It is because 
we recognize so fully the service M. Renan has done to 
religion, that we protest with all our heart, even with vehe- 
mence, against passages such as this. 

At the outset of their first mission, in Cyprus, the country 


* Pp. 12, 13. 
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of St. Barnabas, the apostles came into relation with Sergius 
Paulus, the proconsul; and here M. Renan will seem to 
many to enter without sufficient reason into very direct con- 
flict with the writer of the Acts of the Apostles. This last 
tells us that the proconsul sent for the strangers, against 
whom a sorcerer attached to his person was strongly opposed, 
and desired to hear their doctrine. On this ensued a dis- 
cussion, and Elymas was struck blind, whereupon the pro- 
consul “believed.” But, says M. Renan, “the conversion 
of a Roman of that rank at that time is a thing absolutely 
inadmissible ;’ and he supposes, in the text, that St. Paul 
took for faith what were mere marks of interest ; in a note, 
that the author of the Acts might have been led away by 
his ideas about the work of the apostle, to represent wher- 
ever possible a pagan as a convert. But we do not see 
there is any real contradiction ; the word certainly need 
imply no more than a general interest in and protection of 
the apostles ; there is nothing to shew that the nascent faith 
was followed by any practice such as baptism. That the 
proconsul protected St. Paul, and that the name was as- 
sumed thenceforth in compliment and as a sign of clientship, 
seems probable; though it remains true that the Roman 
name was in some sort the property of the apostle already, 
as the equivalent of his Hebrew name, Saul. But the cir- 
cumstance deserves our attention for yet a moment more, as 
being the first recorded miracle of the apostle, into whose life 
indeed does not enter any very large share of the miraculous 
element. In dealing with accounts of miracles, three courses 
are possible—to admit them fully, however we may account 
for them; to say that records of such phenomena occur 
at the outset of all religions, and relegate inquiry into each 
special wonder till such time as we or some one more quali- 
fied shall search into the origin of religions ; or to suppose 
that what took place was of the nature of a conjuring trick 
wrought with the intention to deceive. The last is here 
M. Renan’s mode. He speaks of “ tricks (prestiges) to which 
we are unfortunately forbidden to doubt that the apostles 
had recourse more than once.”* This seems to us unsatis- 
factory and unphilosophical, both because it is eminently 
unlike the severely honest character of St. Paul and the sim- 
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plicity of St. Barnabas, and because it slides out of a difficulty 
for the moment, leaving unsolved the larger question of 
miracles in general. No doubt, when the whole subject comes 
to be fully and fairly discussed, and it shall be laid down that 
no miracle ever did or ever can occur, there will not be found 
one solution by which to explain all the stories of them. 
And no doubt imposture will explain some accounts, though, 
as we think, fewer than is generally supposed. But that St. 
Paul will be found among the pretenders to a magic in which 
he did not himself believe, seems to us wholly incredible. 

With the change of name, St. Paul took more and more 
the lead, and Barnabas, of whose character rather more is 
here made than appears in the record (as was also the 
case in “Les Apotres”), is less the equal of St. Paul than 
one of his suite; perhaps already St. Mark was unable to 
bear the change, unfelt by the greater man, which placed 
his relation and protector in a secondary rank: in fact, the 
rupture between himself and the apostles took place at 
Perga, the first stage in their journey into Asia Minor. 

At Antioch, in Pisidia, a storm which had taken a week 
to gather, broke on the apostles’ heads. The sketch of 
Jewish history which, when delivered on the first sabbath, 
had been well received by the rulers, seemed after reflec- 
tion to be wholly inadmissible. Thrust from the synagogue, 
“Jo,” said St. Paul, “we turn to the Gentiles.” Here, as is 
well noticed, is one great secret of the success of St. Paul, the 
instantaneous way in which he always accepted the facts of 
a given situation, and turned without hesitation to each new 
way which seemed open to him. Yet at each step the apos- 
tles were followed by those whose rage they had excited, 
and getting ever further from such civilization as was found 
in central Asia Minor, they came to Lystra and Derbe, cities 
or villages of Lycaonia. It was among this savage race of 
wild mountaineers that we see how St. Paul’s preaching 
could adapt itself to man as man; how, in fact, he would 
teach religion undogmatically when dogma, except of the 
most elementary kind, was scarce possible. Roused by the 
rumour that the apostles had cured a lame man, the people 
would have done service to them as gods. The précis of the 
sermon given in the Acts need not of course here be quoted, 
but the following passage is to the point : 

“The effort of the apostles when they preached to populations 
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of this sort, was less to preach Jesus than to preach God ; their 
preaching became again purely Jewish, or rather theistic.* Jews 
inclined to proselytism have always felt that what in their religion 
can be accepted by men in general is only its monotheistic basis ; 
that all the rest, Mosaic institutions, Messianic ideas, &c., forms 
as it were a second degree of beliefs, constituting the peculiar 
possession of the children of Israel, a sort of family inheritance 
which is not transferable.”+t 


Expelled, however, by Jewish machinations from among 
those who would just before have done them such high 
honour, the apostles remained some time at Derbe, and, 
the excitement having calmed down, were able to re-visit 
the towns which had rejected them, and stablish the hearts 
of those who had believed their message. None of these 
towns were large enough to form a mother church, and the 
whole of Lycaonia, Pisidia, Isauria, part of Phrygia, and 
Galatia properly so called, seem to have been included in 
the Roman province of Galatia, and to be intended by St. 
Paul when afterwards he writes to the Galatians. Among 
these people, chiefly composed of Gentiles, hard work and 
the exigencies of the situation had turned St. Paul’s mind 
away from those peculiarities of the Jewish religion to 
which those who stayed at home naturally clung. So soon 
as he returned to the debatable land between Gentiles and 
Jews, controversies revived, of which his great soul had long 
been forgetful, but which it now became necessary to decide 
once for all. A crowd of practical matters had been left 
unsettled by Jesus. His work had been to lay down prin- 
ciples ; it was for his followers to carry them out in detail. 
It must-be remembered in common fairness that those who 
wished to impose Jewish practices on Christian converts 
had very much to say for themselves. If it was true that 
Jesus had always seemed to consider all ceremonies of reli- 
gion in a second rank, he had never set them aside. If 
love to his Heavenly Father and fo men were the chief 
things, it might have been urged that his words, “These 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone,” 
had a wider application than only to the tithe of pot-herbs ; 





* M. Renan uses the word “‘ déiste,” but since this has received among us & 
restricted and opprobrious signification, we conceive we express his true meaning 
better by altering the epithet. 

+ P. 46. 
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moreover, the question could not have been decided, since 
no uncircumcised person had placed himself directly among 
Jesus’ followers in his life-time. To us, itis true, the whole 
question may seem petty and unworthy; and few facts 
have given rise to more sarcasims against religious people 
than this, that so many controversies have turned on mere 
trifles, and not on the greater verities—from this about 
circumcision, through disputes about an iota, which rent the 
Eastern Church, down to Laud and his “four surplices at 
All-hallows-tide,” or the cut and colour of robes in our own 
days. It has always, however, seemed to us that a true 
sentiment of piety, lying at the root of man’s heart during 
all his fiercest strifes, has led him to fix on some more trivial 
point as the symbol of those greater matters which he shrinks 
from discussing by name; and, the lesser question once 
decided, the larger is taken as in a measure decided also. 
So the whole idea of any outward rites as necessary to union 
with God fell with circumcision ; so the doctrine of a caste 
priesthood, with the sale of indulgences ; so must fall or 
stand one view of the atonement of Christ, with allowance 
or disallowance of pomp in the celebration of the Eucharist. 
Moreover, as M. Renan points out at length, there were 
circumstances in the outward life of nations in those days 
which made circumcision a far more practical matter than 
in these ; as also the questions of mixed marriages, of meats 
killed without Jewish precautions, and coming from idol 
temples into the shambles. All this controversy met St. 
Paul at his return to Antioch ; it had to him an intensely 
personal importance ; and to get the whole matter decided 
once for all, he and Barnabas went to Jerusalem, taking Titus 
his disciple, an uncircumcised man. The result of the con- 
ference was a compromise ; the new converts from heathen- 
ism were to abstain from pollutions of idols, or things offered 
to idols,—a decision which St. Paul, on his own authority, 
greatly modified to the Coriuthian church,—from fornica- 
tion, from things strangled and from blood, restrictions 
which perhaps refer to the Noachian covenant as written 
in Genesis, but which assuredly have no higher authority 
than many practices abandoned. M. Renan considers that 
a part of the compromise was that Titus was circumcised, 
under protest, as being in Jerusalem, where the presence of 
an uncircumcised person in the Christian community gave 
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offence. We cannot agree with him that such is the force 
of the words, “ Titus was not compelled to be circumcised.” 
We think, with Messrs. Conybeare and Howson, that “his 
case was not like that of Timothy at a later period, whose 
circumcision was a prudential accommodation to circum- 
stances, without endangering the truth of the Gospel.”* To 
have yielded now, would have been to have sacrificed the 
whole advantage gained. To resist, as we believe he did, was 
again, in the words of the above-quoted authors, “to obtain 
the victory for that principle which we cannot doubt will 
hereafter destroy the distinctions that are connected with the 
institution of slavery in America, and of caste in India.”+ 
The agreement between the two parties seemed complete ; the 
elder apostles gave to Paul and Barnabas the right hands of 
fellowship, and these went on their way, St. Paul to assert 
with ever-increasing confidence his own high mission to the 
Gentiles, his own apostleship. But the feeling once excited 
against him revived in the hearts of the Judaizers, as we 
shall hereafter see ; their own counsels were to some ex- 
tent forgotten, and hard words passed at Antioch between 
St. Paul and St. Peter on matters which here had seemed 
so clearly decided. 

From the testimony of the Epistle to the Galatians, it is 
clear that the two apostles, hitherto so united, were not 
entirely at one on these questions of Jewish observance. 
Barnabas also adopted what St. Paul does not hesitate to 
call “dissimulation,”+ and no doubt the indignation then 
expressed prepared the way for the complete rupture which 
afterwards took place about Mark, Barnabas’ nephew. St. 
Paul went on his second journey through Galatia with no 
one to bear a divided authority ; and it was better so: he 
was emphatically among those men of one to whom it has 
been said, “ None but thyself can be thy parallel.” On this 
journey, besides Silas, who started with him, he was joined 
by Timothy and Luke, the former of whom, half Greek, 
half Jew by birth, he circumcised, before taking him as his 

* Life and Epistles of St. Paul, Vol. I. p. 234. + Ibid. 

t It should be remarked, however, that M. Renan refers this dispute to a 
later period in the apostle’s life. This is not a point of much consequence, but 
we think more natural to place it here. The ingenious hypothesis of the counter 
mission, which we shall notice hereafter, is not invalidated by the loss of this 
one circumstance. 
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fellow-labourer, in part among the Jews. As we have seen, 
M. Renan thinks he did the same in the case of Titus, so 
yielding practically while reserving his rights ; others shew 
that there was a difference in the case between a Greek of 
pure blood and one half bound by Jewish lineage. It may 
have been also a reaction after his contests, a feeling that, 
after all, the Judaizing party ought to have some concessions 
made, which led him to this decision ; but under any cir- 
cumstances it was a yielding to which we look with regret, 
a weakness, in one so strong and so consistent, which he 
would scarce have made at a later period of his life. It was 
on this voyage, too, that one of those dreams, which seem 
in his case, and others of like temperament, so closely con- 
nected with ecstacies, to be at once the consequence of his 
waking thoughts and the cause of his waking decisions, 
incited him to take a wider range than he had hitherto 
done, and pass from Asia into Europe. In some of the 
towns to which he came, still preaching of necessity Christ 
through Judaism, he was proclaiming that of which no 
tidings had been heard ; but in others there was a murmur 
of Christianity already in the air, and in many secret ways 
some hint of the new doctrines had stolen into the West, 
had penetrated even to Rome itself. Christianity was enter- 
ing into another phase as well as another region, adapting 
itself to European thought, and being in turn modified by 
it. We are again reminded of the large part played by 
women in the spread of Christianity, and this time we have 
not, as in “Les Apdotres,” to find fault with the account 
given of the action of Greek women on the work of St. 
Paul: we should reject, however, far more decidedly than 
does M. Renan, all notion that Lydia, the seller of purple at 
Philippi, became the apostle’s wife. But it is true that he, 
so hard and stern in some aspects, had, like other stern 
and hard men, a singular influence over women when he 
chose to unbend, and especially over those of a nation and 
a training foreign to his own. We need not dwell on the 
details of this journey, or M. Renan’s reading of them, 
further than to quote this passage, as true as it is beautiful : 

“The Jewess is left behind; submissive, retiring, obedient, 
taking little part in worship ; the Jewess was converted with diffi- 
culty. It was the woman ‘fearing God,’ the Greek women tired 
of those goddesses brandishing their lances above each acropolis, 
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the virtuous wife turning her back on a worn-out paganism and 
seeking a pure worship, who was drawn of heaven. These were 
the second foundresses of our faith. After the Galilean women 
who followed Jesus and served him, Lydia, Pheebe, the pious 
unknown ladies of Philippi and Thessalonica, are the true saints 
to whom the new faith owes its most rapid progress.”* 


But when M. Renan brings us with the apostle out of 
Macedonia into Greece proper, when he tells us of his 
actions and words in Athens, we find ourselves again un- 
happily at issue with him. What is that mysterious differ- 


ence of race and education which makes the poetic thought - 


of a Frenchman come with a shock against the taste and 
feeling of an Englishman? How is it that when M. Renan 
will speak of the former grandeur and beauty of Greece and 
its present sterility, he can permit himself to say, “ I] semble 
que quand Dieu s'est montré dans un pays, il le séche pour 
jamais” ?+ It reminded us of that daring mot of M. Victor 
Hugo in “ Les Travailleurs de la Mer:” “Quand Dieu veut, 
il excelle dans l’exécrable.” How, again, can he have the 
false taste, to say no more, to write such a gloss as this on 
one of the noblest verses in the whole life of St. Paul? 

“He saw all this (the beauty of Athens), and his faith was 
not shaken, he trembled not. The prejudices of the iconoclastic 
Jew, insensible to the beauties of sculpture, blinded him ; he 
took these incomparable images for idols ; ‘his spirit,’ says his 
biographer, ‘was stirred in him when he saw the city wholly 
given to idolatry.’ Ah, fair and chaste images, true gods and true 
goddesses, tremble; here is he who will raise the hammer against 
you. The fatal word is uttered ; you are idols ; the error of this 
ugly little Jew will be your sentence of death.” t 


We are sure that M. Renan feels at the bottom of his 
heart no real regret for the old, but a genuine enthusiasm 
for the new ; he knows the Greece St. Paul looked on was 
not the Greece of Aischylus or of Socrates, but a most evil 
corruption of what was at its best corrupt, glorious in spite 
of, and not because of, its religion; that the poetry of Chris- 
tianity, of the mere presence of that one weak man there, 
was grander than that of the most majestic sculpture ; and 
he trifles with us and himself when he indulges a fancy 
which he knows to be mere fancy. Again, there is surely a 
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wilfulness in his ignoring the way in which the apostle 
burst out in words inspired by the view and the feeling of 
the moment, as he stood “in the midst of Mars’ Hill,” when 
he tells us that St. Paul “grouped in his mind these traits 
of local colour, and sought to compose a discourse appro- 
priate to his novel auditory, for he felt that he must here 
profoundly modify his preaching.”* He did indeed modify 
it profoundly, but not with this cold calculation, not with a 
grouping of the traits of local colour, into “a philosophical 
harangue.” It is true, however, whether or not we have here 
the apostle’s own words,—and it is highly probable that we 
have at least the innermost spirit of them,—or a highly dra- 
matic account as full of passion and élan as was his own 
nature, that not yet was the time ripe for an alliance be- 
tween religion and philosophy. So Paul departed from 
them with but few converts, having sown only the seed to 
bear fruit at a future day. 

“ Before philosophy could approach the new doctrine, philosophy 
must needs grow weak, and the new doctrine must renounce its 
grand chimera of an immediate judgment, that is to say, the 
concrete imaginations which were the wrappings of its first for- 
mation...... The ideas of the Bible and those of philosophy aspired 
to unite, but to this end they would have many concessions to 
make ; for the God in whom we live and move is very far from 
the Jehovah of the prophets, and from the Heavenly Father of 
Jesus.” 

Through all the pages of the chapter on Greece we are 
constrained to dissent at almost every paragraph. M.Renan’s 
power as a writer is all the more evidenced from the very 
strength of our difference where we do not agree. So much 
truth is mixed up with what seems wholly false. Take, 
for instance, the following true sentence: “Greece was never 
seriously Christian, she is not so yet.”{ But when he goes 
on to say that there was no chivalry in old Greece, no 
honour given to woman, that a Greek would have been 
surprised to hear a woman spoken of as an incentive to fair 
deeds, it seems a mere perverseness which would ignore the 
fact that the whole of the great Greek epic was based on a 
woman’s frailty and a woman's wrongs, which would forget 
those fair creations of Antigone, Andromache, Alcestis ; or, 


+ Pp. 198, 199. t P. 200, 
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more than all, pass by the inspiration which Socrates drew 
from Diotima,—a fallen woman indeed, according to our 
modern ideas, yet pure because of her ignorance of her evil, 
—naked as was Eve, yet, like her, and from the same cause, 
not ashamed. 

In the account of St. Paul’s stay at Corinth there is much 
for which we may feel indebted to M. Renan, and chiefly for 
his sketch of “dulcis Gallio,” the high-minded, philosophical 
and literary “deputy of Achaia.” Few men have ever been 
more persistently misrepresented than this excellent man, 
of whom the late Mr. Robertson, of Brighton, well says : 
“Instead of Gallio being, as the commentators made him, 
a sort of type of religious lukewarmness, he is really a spe- 
cimen of an upright Roman magistrate.”"* But having laid 
down, as M. Renan has done, the limits of Gallio’s power, 
having shewn that the religious disputes of the Jews were 
no business of his, it is idle to pass on to regret, with strange 
inconsistency, that Gallio did not more fully enter into the 
question laid before him. Though it be the business of a 
magistrate to administer the law, it is surely not also his 
business to initiate legal or religious reforms. 

At Corinth, the activity of the apostle’s life took a new 
shape. From this period dates the beginning of that series 
of Epistles which have not only been the foundation of so 
large a part of the Church’s dogma, but are even more 
valuable as painting the heart laid open of their author. 
These letters stand quite alone in the literature of the 
world. We do not think M. Renan is correct when he 
says that letter-writing is as a rule disagreeable to lite- 
rary men, accustomed to put forth their ideas artistically, 
because as a fact some of the best letters we have are true 
works of art, evidently intended to be published and read, 
the form deliberately chosen in which to write an enduring 
work. But it is quite true there is no art in St. Paul’s 
letters; with him the substance was all, the form was 
nothing. 





“ At once lively, rude, polished, bitter, sarcastic, then suddenly 
tender, delicate, almost carelessly playful, having to the highest 
degree happy and fine turns of expression, clever at interspersing 
his style with reticences, reserves, infinite precautions, bitter 





* Expository Lectures on the Epistles to the Corinthians, p. 9 
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allusions, hidden ironies, he could not but excel in a kind of writing 
which needs above all things liveliness. Paul’s style in letter- 
writing is the most personal there has ever been. The language 
is, so to speak, broken to bits ; scarcely a connected sentence. It 
is impossible to violate with greater audacity, I do not say the 
genius of the Greek language, but the logic of human language ; 
it might be called a rapid conversation taken down in short-hand, 
and reproduced without corrections.......He did not write with 
his own hand, but dictated. Sometimes when the letter was 
finished, he re-read it ; then his impetuous spirit took possession 
of him; he made marginal additions, at the risk of interrupting 
the context, and producing as it were sentences bracketed and 
tethered. He sent the letter thus scratched about, careless of the 
innumerable repetitions of words and ideas which it contained. 
With his wonderful warmth of soul, Paul had a singular poverty 
of expression. A word takes hold of him, he introduces it into 
a page at every turn. This is not from sterility, but from the 
struggles of his spirit, and a complete carelessness about the 
correctness of his style.”* 

One hypothesis, and one alone, of which M. Renan takes 
no notice, seems to account at once for St. Paul’s invariable 
habit of dictation, for his dislike of much revision, for an 
expression in the Epistles to the Galatians about his own 
writing, for his inability to distinguish the high-priest among 
the other white-clad dignitaries at Jerusalem, for his abso- 
lute silence at all times about the aspects of nature, for his 
occasional irritability of temper, and perhaps in part for his 
visions :—that the disease from which he suffered was some 
affection of the eyes, to relieve which those who loved him 
would fain “have plucked out their own eyes and have 
given them” to him, dating perhaps from his blindness, 
only partially cured, at the time of his conversion. 

The subject of his letters brings us face to face with all 
the organization of, and the spiritual phenomena presented 
by, the churches of that time. A separate article would be 
needed to do justice to the many points which arise, the 
expectation of the immediate coming of the Lord, the doc- 
trine of Antichrist, the gifts of the Spirit, the ritual of 
worship,—above all, the change which took place in the 
view of Christ taken by the believers. Into much of this 
we have no space to enter at length. Suffice it to say that, 
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while here and there we differ emphatically from the book 
before us, the sketch here given is in the main one which 
commends itself to us as true, at any rate as of great value 
and importance. 

Some points must not be lightly passed over. The Epis- 
tles speak also of letters of recommendation which some 
messengers, apparently from Jerusalem, brought to various 
churches, and similar documents were not possessed by St. 
Paul. They shew vehement self-assertion as against denial 
of his mission and doctrine. There are allusions to some 
who seemed to be dogging his steps, sowing distrust among 
those who at first had trusted him fully. It is to this 
period that M. Renan ascribes the dissimulation of Peter and 
Barnabas; and though, as we have said above, we differ with 
him about the time of the transaction, his argument is not 
invalidated by an alteration of its place in the narrative. 
The hypothesis by which he accounts for the presence of 
the peculiarities in the Epistles of which we have spoken, 
is that of so wide a breach between St. Paul and the 
Twelve as to result in an actual counter mission, a rival 
apostolate in the churches founded by him, presenting a 
most curious parallel—the more curious because so wholly 
undesigned by M. Renan—between the counter mission of 
Bishop Macrorie and Dean Green against the Bishop of 
Natal at this moment in action. He supposes that this took 
place in spite of the largest concessions on the part of St. 
Paul. He continues, against some modern commentators, 
to refer the vow which was ended at Cenchrea to St. Paul 
himself and not to Aquila,—and we think that to do so is to 
put the only possible meaning on the passage ; but considers 
that, these compliances proving all in vain, the visit to Jeru- 
salem having in no real degree reconciled the two parties, 
the separation which afterwards ensued was complete and 
final. He thinks that the counter mission was distinctly 
organized by James himself, and that the messengers had 
absolutely no bounds to their language against the doctrine 
taught by St. Paul, no scruple in applying to him the 
vilest nicknames. M. Renan supposes also that the Epistle 
of St. Jude was written to discredit the work of St. Paul ; 
he it was who, according to the Judaizers, “turned the 
grace of God into lasciviousness, and who denied Jesus 
Christ ; He was a Balaam or misleader of the people, a 
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Jezebel, a Simon Magus. Against him were directed the 
seven Epistles to the churches of Asia at the beginning of 
the Revelation. His followers were the Nicolaitans, Nico- 
las, or vanquisher of the people, being nearly the equiva- 
lent of Balaam.”* The whole of this, in connection with 
the growth of legend touching St. James as the Chris- 
tian high-priest, in some degree successor of the old hie- 
rarchy and holding some of its privileges, is worked out 
most minutely, with the aid of the Pseudo-Clementine 
Homilies, to which in this connection M. Renan attaches a 
high importance. The theory was wholly new to us, and 
at first appeared most startling, if not inadmissible ; but a 
conviction of its truth and importance has forced itself upon 
us, as we believe it will on our readers, and it now stands 
out to our minds as the one grand contribution to biblical 
and historical criticism made by this volume, that for which 
we are and shall remain most grateful to its author, in 
spite of our wide divergence from him on so many points. 

Against such attacks St. Paul was forced to strive eagerly, 
vehemently, angrily. There are some men whom no passion 
ruffles, to whom all faiths are equally true or untrue, who 
take life easily, drifting with the stream. Such men gain 
neither our highest respect nor esteem, though they may gain 
our love. Such was not St. Paul, such was not his Master, 
whose indignation against the Scribes and Pharisees was 
not exceeded by that of St. Paul against the Judaizers. It 
seems scarcely possible to be, in few words, more unfair to 
Protestantism, which surely has not been the only or the 
most angry of religions, to St. Paul or to Jesus, while 
wishing to praise him, than is the following passage : 

“Tn all things a true ancestor of Protestantism, Paul has the 
faults of a Protestant. Much time and many experiences were 
needed to shew that no dogma is worth the trouble of strife and 
of the violation of charity. Paul is not Jesus. How far are we 
from Thee, dear Master! Where is Thy sweetness, Thy poetry ? 
Thou, whom a flower enchanted and sent into an ecstacy, canst 
thou recognize for Thy disciples these disputers, these men so 
violent for their rights, who would have all spring from them- 
selves? They are men, Thou wast a God. Where should we 
be if Thou wert only known by the rough letters of him who 
called himself Thine Apostle? Happily, the perfumes of Galilee 

* Chap. x. 
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still live in some faithful memories. Perhaps the Sermon on the 
Mount is already written on some secret page. The unknown 
disciple who bears this treasure really bears the future.”* 


We have shewn the character of the missionary journeys 
at a length which dispenses with the need of dwelling on 
the third voyage in all its details. In one only town did 
circumstances, of quite another kind to any that had gone 
before, affect St. Paul’s career. This was Ephesus. In some 
respects, indeed, the quarters in which he first had to work 
were only too like those of other large cities at that time, 
alike in their crowding, their dirt, and the baseness of the 
majority of their inhabitants, alike also in the strange 
opportunity they presented for the spread of Christianity ; 
for, “like the socialism of our days, like all new ideas, 
Christianity sprouted in what is called the corruption of 
great cities. But this corruption is often a freer and a fuller 
life, a greater awakening of the inmost forces of humanity.”+ 
The church in Ephesus, however, had had a different ori- 
gin to any other. Apollos, a Jew of Alexandria, a man 
of culture far other than that of the Jews of Jerusalem, 
but instructed imperfectly in Christianity, having met with 
Aquila and Priscilla, and being in some degree further 
taught by them, had gathered round him a group of dis- 
ciples, whom he had baptized according to the baptism of 
John. It was to this church, in the absence of Apollos, that 
St. Paul preached Christianity more fully, and with so great 
success that in a town given up to sorcery and divination, 
many men burned their books of magic, and “the word of 
God grew mightily and prevailed.” For three months his 
preaching was tolerated in the synagogue, and when at last 
the inevitable schism took place, and the disciples were 
to meet in a room apart, it was the apostle who separated 
himself, and held his assembly in the school of one Tyran- 
nus. He was driven eventually from Ephesus by a com- 
bination among the silversmiths, who found he was injuring 
their trade of making models of Diana's shrine, and not 
by the fury of the Jews. In Ephesus, yet more than in 
Athens and Corinth, Christianity was shewing itself not as 
one among tolerated religions, but as the religion which 
claimed to extinguish or absorb all others. 


* Pp. 327, 328, + P. 334. 
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It was during this third mission that the apostle wrote 
the Epistles to the Corinthians and Romans, the former at 
Ephesus, the latter at Corinth. From these we are able, in 
some considerable measure, to reconstruct the church of the 
apostolic age, and to formulate the faith of St. Paul. The 
church at Corinth was in a highly chaotic state, torn by 
schism, stained by immoralities not even named among the 
Gentiles, distracted by scruples of conscience, phenomena 
accounted spiritual, leading to confusion rather than to edi- 
fication. And yet the very existence of such a state proves 
that a real organization and discipline was struggling into 
life ; and, more than this, the course of events since those 
times tends to shew that all times of spiritual excitement 
are times of spiritual confusion. The “manifestations” of 
the early church must be considered in connection with the 
analogous phenomena in all revivals, whether among the 
Flagellants and the Anabaptists, or among the Irvingites 
and Wesleyans of our own days. Neither “miracles” nor 
“tongues” nor. “prophecy” can prove the truth of a reli- 
gion ; all that they prove is excitement arising from causes 
which may be in themselves good or evil. In days like 
these, when the multitude half believe in spirit-rapping, and 
a vast number of cultivated people in at least some of the 
“gifts of the Spirit,” when all but a very few would con- 
sider those irreligious who should seek a philosophical ex- 
planation for all such occurrences, it is not for us to wonder 
that St. Paul attributed great importance to them. Rather 
the wonder is, that with his impulsive nature, with his 
temperament, ecstatic and visionary, he yet put them in a 
far lower place than would in these days many more 
methodical and prosaic people. The wonderful chapter in 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians on Charity is not only 
above the standard of the apostle’s days, but far in advance 
also of that of our own. He shews a most practical spirit ; 
he allows us to guess without difficulty what he would 
have said had he possessed ever so little of our science in 
some particulars. 

“Had he been versed in experimental psychology, St. Paul 
would have gone a little further; he would have said, ‘ My bre 
thren, leave these illusions. These inarticulate stammerings, 
these ecstacies, these miracles, are the dreams of your childhood. 
That which is no chimera, that which is eternal, is what I now 
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have preached to you.’ But then he would not have been a man 
of his age, then he would not have done what he has done. Is 
it not already enough to have indicated this primary distinction 
between eternal religious verities which never fail, and those 
which fail like the imaginations of infancy? Is it not to have 
done enough for immortality to have written these words, ‘The 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life? Woe to him who stops 
at the surface, and who, for the sake of two or three chimerical 
gifts, forgets that in that strange enumeration, among the diaconiz 
and charismata of the primitive church, are found the care be- 
stowed on those who suffer, the administration of the farthings 
of the poor, reciprocal assistance. Paul enumerates these func- 
tions in the last place, and as humble things. But his piercing 
gaze is able already here to see the truth. ‘Take care,’ he says ; 
‘our least noble members are precisely those which are most 
honoured.’ Prophets, speakers of tongues, teachers, ye pass 
away. Deacons, devout widows, administrators of the goods of 
the church, ye remain, ye are founding for eternity.”* 


And here we affront those great problems, never perhaps 
more important than now, what was the doctrine of St. 
Paul, and was it indeed for eternity, so far as it was special 
to himself? If we formulate his faith, as we are so largely 
enabled to do from these letters, we shall find that, if he 
takes no notice of the first great difficulty to men of these 
days, he enormously increases the second. These difficul- 
ties are, of course, the miraculous birth and the resurrection 
of Jesus. The great majority of orthodox believers would, 
no doubt, tell us that it is impossible to be Christian at all 
without holding both dogmas, that both are of the most 
vital importance as the bases of other parts of the Christian 
scheme. That St. Paul inclined ever more and more to 
invest the idealized Christ with the nature and powers of 
God, is, we suppose, as plain as the day to any one who 
considers his writings with care and candour; but just in 
the same proportion did he suffer all but the last scenes in 
the life of Jesus to drop out of sight,—the one point in 
which his Lord dying conquered death, and became to him 
—we venture the comparison because, though insufficient, 
it alone can explain our meaning—what Beatrice became 
to Dante, was the only one on which he cared to dwell. So 
far as he is concerned, the early chapters of St. Matthew's 


* Pp. 409, 410. 
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and St. Luke’s Gospels need never have been written ; 
there is no word in St. Paul's writings to shew that he had 
even heard of the miraculous incarnation. All that he ever 
taught is teachable and tenable consistently with the utter 
rejection of the historical accuracy of that perplexing nar- 
rative. It is not so, however, with that other account, 
scarcely less perplexing, of the resurrection. What a plain 
man would understand by the narrative in the Gospels, that 
St. Paul understood by it, namely that, as the fourth Article 
of the Church of England says, “ Christ did truly rise again 
from death, and took again his body, with flesh, bones, 
and all things pertaining to the perfection of man’s nature, 
wherewith he ascended into heaven, and there sitteth until 
he return to judge all men at the last day.” No inconsis- 
tencies in the reports, no hypothesis by which, if we reject 
the facts, we attempt to account for the growth of legend, 
can shake a fair man’s conviction that this is what the 
evangelists intended and St. Paul believed. No doubt it was 
quite impossible that difficulties which occur to us should 
have occurred to him; an unscientific age saw nothing 
abhorrent to it in the arrest of the phenomena of death, 
still less would it scruple about the immateriality of a body 
which had flesh and bones, or the localization of pure 
spirit, so that such a form might sit at God’s right hand. 
Had these difficulties been tenfold greater than they were, 
they would have been set aside under the pressure of a 
doctrine interwoven with that of the resurrection, the 
second coming of the Lord, and the immediate end of the 
world. It seemed that if this last were not admitted, there 
was an end of all the teaching of Jesus; in no other way 
could his kingdom come, than by a second appearing and 
an end of the then state of things. To those who held this 
as eagerly as did the Christian churches, the decease of any 
member of the community was a scandal and an embar- 
rassment. But St. Paul, in his direct and practical way, 
seizes at once on the belief in the resurrection, and makes 
it the solution of the difficulty. With the coming of the 
risen Christ, the dead shall rise as he rose, the living shall 
be changed as he was changed; and no doubt such faith 
was absolutely necessary at that date; time only could 
shew its partial falsehood when the partial truth in it had 
done its work. 
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“ Alas, Christ came not. All died one after another. Paul, 
who believed he should be among those who would be living at 
the great appearing, died in his turn. We shall see that neither 
faith nor hope ceased because of this. No experience, however 
disheartening it may be, appears decisive to humanity, when it 
has to do with those sacred dogmas in which are found, not 
without reason, consolation and joy. It is easy for us to find, 
after the event, that these hopes were exaggerated ; it is at least 
well that those who shared them were not so clear-sighted. Paul ( 
tells us frankly that if he had not counted on the resurrection, 
he would have led a peaceable, middle-class life, wholly occupied 
with ordinary pleasures. Some sages of the first rank—for in- 
stance, Marcus Aurelius, Spinoza—have gone further, and have 
practised the highest virtue without hope of reward. But the 
multitude is never heroic. There was needed a generation of 
men persuaded that they should not die, there was needed the 
attraction of an immense and immediate reward, to draw from 
man the enormous sum of devotion and sacrifice which founded 
Christianity. The grand chimera of the kingdom of God which 
was at hand was, as it were, the idea which gave formation and 
birth to the new religion.”* 

One of the grave problems of our days is to detach from 
Christianity what is local and transitory. Let it not be { 
thought that we undervalue the teaching of St. Paul in 
thinking that, as he left on one side the consideration of 
the mode in which Jesus appeared in the world, so may 
after ages leave the consideration of how he departed from 
it. If he carried on and expanded the work of the other 
apostles, though taking no heed of a doctrine which they 
or their immediate followers considered so vital, there is a 
presumption that we also may, if need be, discard a doctrine 
which was dear to St. Paul. The essence of religion lies 
not in this or that fact which took place, or did not take 
place, in time, but in that union of the soul with God 
which Jesus described as his oneness with the Father, St. 

Paul as the winning Christ, and being found in him ; that ? 
death to self which, carried out through his whole life, was 
summed up by Jesus in the words, “ Not my will, but Thine, 
be done,” and by St. Paul, “I am crucified with Christ, 
nevertheless I live.” We enter into his labours, and are 
perchance Christians after his pattern even in ceasing to 
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hold many doctrines which he held, held now most fully 
by those with whom, as we think, he would feel small 
sympathy. No doubt he accepted an eschatology, accepted 
now by Irvingites alone with any consistency, a theory 
of election, perhaps also of reprobation, which is that only 
of extreme Calvinists. Yet not without reason does M. 
Renan see in him the true father of Protestantism, a Pro- 
testantism of which we see only the commencement, destined 
to an issue of which the reformers little dreamed. Here 
are words much to the point : 

“The doctrine of Paul, opposed to all human reason, has really 
brought freedom and salvation. It has separated Christianity 
from Judaism ; it has separated Protestantism from Catholicism. 
Pious observances, persuading the devotee that he is justified by 
them, ...... are the death of morality, in making the devotee 
believe that he has a sure and convenient means of entering into 
paradise in spite of God.” Against this, “St. Paul brought the 
most energetic remedy. According to him, we are justified, not 
by works, but by faith ; it is faith in Jesus which saves. This 
is why a doctrine so little liberal in appearance has been that of 
all reformers,—the lever by means of which Wiclif, John Huss, 
Luther, Calvin, Saint Cyran, have removed a tradition of ages of 
routine, of weak confidence in the priest, and in a sort of exter- 
nal righteousness, which does not lead to change of heart.”* 

With the close of the Epistle to the Romans closed also 
St. Paul’s missionary voyages. From Cenchrea, whence it 
was despatched, St. Paul departed for Jerusalem, himself to 
take a collection made through a length of time for the poor 
saints at Jerusalem and in Judea. We need not follow 
their course in detail; scarce more can be said than is said 
in the short narrative of the Acts. It is clear that the 
voyage was in some sort a religious pilgrimage to the shrine 
of the faith, and events which happened at Jerusalem tend 
to shew that St. Paul at least went in the most concilia- 
tory spirit, willing, wherever possible, to yield to those who 
were in Christ before him. Our readers may remember 
that M. Renan’s theory of the Acts of the Apostles, as put 
forth in “Les Apdtres,” was that the book was written 
with the view of veiling, so far as possible, the differences 
between St. Paul and the Twelve. And no doubt there 
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would appear but little discord if we had only the Acts for 
our guide. Yet with the Epistles also before us, with the words 
of St. Jude and St. John as commented on by M. Renan, 
we can see marks of a want of perfect understanding which 
meet us even where so much is lightly touched. He re- 
marks that no names of the Twelve are mentioned as receiv- 
ing their great fellow-labourer and rival. Moreover, the 
Judeo-Christians are presented as Paul’s enemies almost to 
as great a degree as the Jews. The elders did not disguise 
from Paul that his arrival might displease them and pro- 
voke some manifestation of their dislike. Above all, scarce 
was the account received from him of what God had done 
by him, than they tell him of the rumours against him as a 
despiser of Moses’ law, and invite him to prove, by paying 
the expenses and sharing the vows of certain poor Jews, 
that himself at least was still obedient to the law of his 
fathers. 


“So to him who bore to them the homage of a world, these 
narrow minds could only answer by a mark of distrust. Paul 
must expiate his prodigious conquests bya mummery. He must 
needs defer to their littleness of spirit. When they saw him, 
with four mendicants too poor to have their head shaved at their 
own expense, carry out a popular superstition, then only could 
they recognize him as their fellow. Such is the strange condition 
of humanity, that we must not be astonished at a sight like this. 
Men are too numerous for it to be possible to found anything 
here below without making concessions to mediocrity. To offend 
the scruples of the weak, one must be entirely without interest in 
the action or very powerful. Those whom their position obliges 
to take account of the multitude, ure led to demand of great men 
who are independent singular inconsistencies. Every thought 
vigorously avowed is an embarrasment to the government of the 
world. Explanation, proselytism themselves, when they imply 
a little genius, are suspicious things to a conservative party. 
Look at those eloquent laymen who in our days have endeavoured 
to enlarge Catholicism, and enlist on its side the sympathies of a 
part of society which up till now has been closed to Christian 
sentiments, what have they gained but disavowal from the Church 
to which they brought crowds of new adherents? The successors 
of James have found it prudent to condemn them, even while 
they profited by their success. They have accepted their offering 
without thanks ; they have said to them, as to Paul: Brethren, 
you see those thousands of old believers who hold things about 
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which you are silent when you speak to people of the world, 
take care, leave off these novelties which offend, and purify 
yourselves with us.”* 


And Paul gave way, great in his submission as some- 
times in his resistance, becoming all things to all men, if 
perchance he might gain some. But all to no purpose. 
While the vow was yet unaccomplished, a stir arose under 
a false rumour that he had brought Greeks into the temple; 
scarcely could the Roman guard protect him from Jewish 
violence, and get him at last out of the city, by forced 
marches and by night, to Czesarea, there to be brought 
before Felix, the procurator. 

Not only does waning space warn us to be as brief as 
possible, but we have scarce a remark to make on the events 
of the next two years, during which St. Paul was retained 
at Caesarea, or on the voyage to Rome on his appeal to the 
Emperor. It is impossible to condense M. Renan’s admi- 
rable chapters on the Roman administration and law pro- 
cedure, or on the events of the journey ; nor, indeed, is there 
here much room for difference of opinion, which would not 
be important even did it exist. 

And thus, since M. Renan wisely leaves the more legen- 
dary portion of St. Paul’s history for another volume, we 
have now, with him, only to survey the work and life of 
the apostle as a whole. We find, at the outset of a most in- 
teresting chapter, a caution which is needed against an illu- 
sion produced on the minds of those who read the Acts, by 
the fact that they leave out of sight “the immense majority 
of heathens who had no knowledge of the faith.” We are 
not to suppose that the work of St. Paul, at his death, had 
consisted in the conversion of enormous numbers; the 
churches were for the most part very small ; the work was 
great in that the seeds of great results were widely sown, not 
in the accomplished facts. He reminds us, that if in the 
Acts we seem dealing only with Christians, semi-Christians 
and rebellious Jews, save on rare occasions, so, “in reading 
the voyages of Benjamin of Tudela, it would appear that in 
his time also the world was peopled only by Jews.” But in 
fact “a country was considered evangelized when the name 
of Jesus had been pronounced there, and some ten people or 
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so had been converted.” Again, it is a most true though 
obvious remark, that St. Paul’s name and teaching had little 
influence through the middle ages, the Reformation opening 
to him a new era of glory and authority. Many of our readers 
will remember the way in which the dominant sway of St. 
Peter's name through the middle ages is worked out in Dean 
Stanley’s Lectures on the Apostolic Age ; it is not without 
significance that while the great Roman cathedral is dedi- 
cated to St. Peter, the largest Protestant church, though as 
yet of an imperfect and inchoate Protestantism, is dedicated 
to St. Paul. It is fair to M. Renan to give the end of his 
summary of the apostle’s character, and its contrast with 
that of Jesus, in his own eloquent words, though we fear 
spoiled in the translating : 


“In a word, the historical personage who has the greatest 
likeness to St. Paul is Luther. On one side and on the other 
there is the same violence in language, the same passion, the 
same energy, the same noble independence, the same frantic 
attachment to some involved thesis as though it were the absolute 
truth. 

“ T still consider, then, that in the creation of Christianity, the 
part of Paul must be reckoned much inferior to that of Jesus. 
We must even, as it seems to me, place Paul below Francis of 
Assisi and the author of the Imitation, who both saw Jesus very 
near them. The Son of God stands alone. To appear for a 
moment, to cast a gentle yet piercing light, to die very young, 
this is the life of a God. To strive, to dispute, to conquer, 
this is the life of a man. After having been for three hundred 
years the greatest of Christian teachers, thanks to orthodox Pro- 
testantism, Paul sees his reign draw to an end in our days ; 
Jesus, on the contrary, is now, more than ever, living. No 
longer is the Epistle to the Romans the condensation of Chris- 
tianity, but the Sermon on the Mount. True Christianity, which 
shall endure for evermore, comes from the Gospels, and not from 
Paul’s Epistles. The writings of Paul have been a danger and 
a snare, the cause of the principal faults in Christian theology. 
Paul is the father of the subtle Augustine, of the dry Thomas 
Aquinas, of the sombre Calvinist, of the peevish Jansenist, of 
that ferocious theology which damns and predestines to damna- 
tion. Jesus is the father of all those who seek in dreams of the 
ideal the rest for their souls. That of Christianity which gives 
life is the little which we know of the word and the person of 
Jesus. The ideal man, the divine poet, the great artist, alone 
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defies time and revolutions. He only is seated at the right hand 
of God the Father for ever and ever. 

“ Humanity, thou art sometimes just, and some of thy judg- 
ments are good !* 

How far we agree and disagree with this passage may be 
in large measure estimated from what has been written. 
Nor, writing as Christians and in a Christian Review, need 
we be at any pains to state that as a matter of course we 
consider the work of Jesus immeasurably greater than that 
of the greatest apostle. But Jesus is not exalted by denying 
the work of him who made him known to the Gentile world, 
and fused his teaching into Western thought. It seems to 
us also far from true that “humanity” does in fact ratify 
the judgment of M. Renan. He is of course aware of the 
estimate of St. Paul’s work held by the followers of M. 
Comte. In the Positivist calendar, where each month is dedi- 
cated to the name of one of the world’s greatest worthies, 
and each day has its own peculiar saint, St. Paul has the 
sixth month as his own; Saint Augustine, Hildebrand, 
Saint Bernard and Bossuet, have each a week; Jesus has 
not the honour granted him of giving his name even to a 
day. And this, not as the same thing might be done in a 
similar Christian calendar, under the idea that he is the 
supreme Saint of all days and all time, but honestly as 
thinking St. Paul the greater, who threw the whole force 
of his great mind into Christianity, not because it was ab- 
solute truth, or because Jesus was the revelation of God and 
the crown of all humanity, but because it was the best reli- 
gion he then could find, because had 7 not existed, he 
would have spent the same force and energy in moving the 
world, taking some other standpoint from which to accom- 
plish his end. 

With this also we heartily differ; but there is no doubt 
that it in great degree formulates the view of many who are 
no Positivists, but to the full as much representing the 
thought of their age as M. Renan himself. And does not 
he, in devoting as large a volume to the life of St. Paul as to 
the life of Jesus, unconsciously answer his own depreciatory 
estimate of the former? For ourselves, we think it suffi- 
cient to endeavour to imagine what Christianity would be 


- P; 569, 570, 
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had he not lived : a vision of a holy and bright being flitting 
across the page of history, seen under the sunlight of a 
Judean sky, but invested with that vague mystery which 
hangs for an European over all the East,—the charm of words 
such as never man spake, but in strange contrast to all the 
habits, perhaps even the possibilities, of a world of work and 
strife, of law, inheritance, society and civilization,—a dream 
of the reconciliation of a world to God, but of a world which 
is not ours, a picture of dying observances with nothing 
definite arising in their place, a society shrivelling like a 
parched scroll, and a kingdom of God ideal in the heavens, 
unrealized on earth,—all this, however fair and gracious, 
would be little to us in these our days, would have been 
little to the reformers of the past, could afford small help 
to the reformers of the future. But to have translated the 
gospel life and language into those of ordinary men, was 
the greatest work done by any save by him who lived and 
spoke the great original; no doubt some of the spirit eva- 
porates, as it must in all translations, but enough is left to 
enable us to see that Christianity’s second founder, greatest 
of all apostles, was he who in his own person bridged the 
gulf between Jew and Gentile, Saul of Tarsus in Syria, the 
St. Paul of the Western world. 
C. KgGan Pavt. 


IV.—THE JEWISH MESSIAH.—I. 


It is not our intention in the present paper to describe 
at length the rise and progress of the Messianic idea. The 
time of its origination, the manner of its development, its 
expansion and contraction under prophetic inspiration, its 
ebb and flow, however interesting, are not now the subject 
of discussion. On this account, we are not required to 
set forth in detail the kingly character and agency of the 
Messiah. These will be touched upon no farther than the 
investigation of his person demands. It has also been 
thought desirable to limit discussion to Jewish writings, 
because they are sufficient to give a correct view of the 
Jewish Messiah. Should the New Testament be associated 
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with the subject, complication might arise, and a wide 
field be opened for questions of great difficulty. The proper 
course is to ascertain the nature of the Messiah from 
Jewish writers alone. When the subject has been treated 
ou that basis, the Christian Messiah may be viewed, as he 
is described by apostles and evangelists, involving a settle- 
ment of various topics, such as the manner of quoting the 
Old Testament in the New, the authority attaching to 
interpretations of the Jewish Scriptures by early Christian 
authors, the relation of Jesus Christ to the promised Mes- 
siah, and the fulfilment of prophecy in him. 

The idea of a future restorer of the disunited kingdom 
naturally attached itself to the house of David, and could 
not originate till after the appointment of kings. When 
the nation was rent, the hopes and aspirations of the 
spiritually-minded—chiefly of the prophetic order who took 
a higher view than others—turned to a future in which 
order, righteousness and union should pervade the land. 
The populace, in setting up kings, had proved the correct- 
ness of Samuel's sentiments. The ideal of the regal office 
had degenerated in practice, and the pious were grievously 
disappointed. Hence inspired seers, peering into the future, 
conceived of a brighter period than the dark present ; their 
wishes taking the form of promises, and gradually centering 
in a ruler corresponding to the true nature of the office. 
It was not a hazardous exercise of the faculty they pos- 
sessed to anticipate a period of regeneration and happiness, 
though Shelley supposes it to be such in bards generally. 

The freshest aspect of the Messianic idea was presented 
by Isaiah and Micah, the former of whom (not the elder 
Zechariah, his younger contemporary, as the “four friends” 
assert *) was the first to reveal a personal Messiah, a great 
king of David’s house, who was to redeem Israel. But 
even in them the difference of form which the Messianic 
future assumed, is instructive ; the one conceiving of the 
temple worship as indestructible, the other as done away 
under the expected Deliverer. 

The later biblical writings, including the deutero-Isaiah, 
contain no promise of a Davidic Messiah. Those belonging 





* The Psalms chronologically arranged : an Amended Yersion, with Historical 
Introductions and Explanatory Notes. 1867. 
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to the Babylonian captivity and the return are silent re- 
specting him. Yet it would be illogical to conclude that 
the belief was then extinct. It was not quenched in the 
Maccabean period ; though the books of the Maccabees do 
not present it, but express a general satisfaction with pre- 
sent affairs. (1 Maccab. xiv. 41.) The reason of their silence 
about a Messiah is, not that the belief in his coming had 
departed, but that their prosperity prevented the need of 
him being felt. Contemporary literature Shews that the 
better part of the people still looked for a deliverer, the 
righteous Messiah. After the temple of Jerusalem was 
destroyed and the nation shattered, Messianic hopes as- 
sumed fresh vigour, so that Bar-Cochba could rally around 
him a multitude of followers. The idea did not necessarily 
include a person ; and therefore many prophets depict the 
restoration of the ideal theocracy without regard to a Davidic 
king. Thus the golden age of hope is described apart from 
a ruler by the deutero-Isaiah, who clothes all Israel with 
Messianic dignity. But the desire culminated in a second 
and more perfect David, who should preside over the happy 
kingdom. This ideal ruler is never called Messiah (an 
anointed one) in the Old Testament, though the title is 
sometimes given to earthly kings. 

The Messiah of the Old Testament, for whom prophets 
and poets longed, the object of the nation’s hope, who was 
to restore its greatness and invest it with a higher splen- 
dour than before, has an interest for all; for Jews who 
may be still expecting his advent, and for Christians who 
think he came in the person of Jesus. We propose, there- 
fore, to review the Jewish Scriptures as far as they relate to 
his person, dignity and character. A discussion of this kind 
will scarcely be thought superfluous, even after Hengsten- 
berg’s chapter on the Godhead of the Messiah, because that 
critic is not the best interpreter of the Bible, though he is 
the champion of orthodoxy in the eyes of many, under- 
taking to establish, against De Wette and others, a view he 
holds to be all-important. Let us see if it be correct. 

1. Is the idea that the Messiah was to be superhuman 
found in the Old Testament? Did the writers conceive of 
him as really divine ; or did they look upon him as a man 
of exalted powers and virtues? Was he to be God or man, 
or both together ? 
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A proper answer to the question can only be got from 
the passages relating to his person. No a priort reasoning 
can determine it. What the sacred authors thought can 
be learned from their words alone. 

“Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given, and the 
government shall be upon his shoulder: and his name 
shall be called wonderful, counsellor, the mighty God, the 
everlasting father, the prince of peace.” (Isaiah ix. 6.) 

That these words refer to Messiah we have no doubt, 
though the Jews generally, and some Christians also, take 
the person intended to be Hezekiah, as if the prophet 
looked to that young prince as the great deliverer. This is 
possible, but assuredly improbable. It is possible, because 
we know that different prophets looked to different youthful 
kings as the embodiment of Messianic hopes. Thus Haggai 
and Zechariah (the second) saw the Messiah in Zerubbabel. 

3ut the present passage clearly shews that the prophet’s 
mind was fixed on a different monarch from Hezekiah. No 
Jew could have supposed a heathen to be the Messiah. 

It is a mistake to think that the earliest hope of mankind 
was centred in a person. It was indefinite at first. The 
Messianic idea is the longing for better times, as we sec 
from Joel. It attached itself afterwards to a king of David’s 
royal house. In the later prophets, those near, in or after 
the captivity, it relapsed into the general, as at first. In 
Daniel, the Messiah is elevated to the region of the super- 
human. These are the only Messianic ty pes recognizable 
in the canonical books. An alleged Mosaic type is baseless, 
because the Pentateuch contains no description of a per- 
sonal Messiah, neither in Deuteronomy (xviii), nor in 
Balaam’s words (Numbers xxiv.). Indeed, the attempt to 
find proper types of the Messianic idea in the Jewish 
writings is delusive because of its varying forms, since it 
did not receive a ste -ady, progressive development from suc- 
cessive authors, but receded or advanced according to the 
state of the people, or their own idiosyncrasy. The | highest 
stage was reached in apocalyptic literature, where ex xalted 
epithets and superhuman attributes are applied to Messiah. 
There imagination took a loftier flight in depicting the 
great king ; for though he was still human, a divine halo 
enveloped his person. 

To speak generally, the older prophets present the politz- 
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cal aspect of the Messianic time ; the later, its moral and 
religious side. According to the former, the effect of Mes- 
siah’s manifestation is the outward splendour of Israel ; her 
spiritual enlightenment, according to the latter. 

The Mosaic type, which is supposed to represent the 
Messiah as a prophet and teacher, rests on a mistake, 
because the prophet like to Moses (Deut. xviii. 15) does not 
mean Messiah. The Old Testament generally, including 
the Pentateuch in particular, never describes Messiah as a 
prophet or a priest.* The former idea seems to have been 
of Alexandrian origin. Traces of it at least appear in the 
Septuagint. At the time of Christ and after, it was not 
uncommon (John iv. 19; Acts iii. 22, vii. 37); for David, 
the prototype, was then called a prophet (Acts ii. 30). 

To return to Isaiah ix. 6. The passage describes the 
future Messiah as “wonderful,” i.e. an extraordinary ruler, 
worthy of admiration for the qualities he possesses and 
the actions he performs. As a counsellor, he possesses the 
wisdom which leads him to take the best course in all cases 





* The above statement is made with full knowledge of the opinion, that 
the Messiah is referred to in some passages as a prophet in the wider sense of 
that term; an inspired speaker teaching, guiding and reproving by virtue 
of the divine spirit that fills him, in fact asa N°}. This idea is founded 
on Isaiah xi. 2—4. But that passage merely describes Messiah as a wise and 
righteous ruler. He has both knowledge and wisdom, having a right perception 
of all relations, counsel and efficiency, with the fear of Jehovah to regulate his 
decisions, judging the oppressed impartially, redressing their wrongs, and de- 
fending their right. His determinations are vigorously and immediately exe- 
cuted. Here he is not ‘‘ the powerful preacher and moralist,”’ but the righteous, 
wise and powerful ruler of his people; one who procures them justice, and punishes 
their enemies. In Isaiah ii. 3, 4 (**Out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the 
word of the Lord from Jerusalem’’), the old prophet, whose words are borrowed 
both by Micah and Isaiah, does not speak of Messiah’s person, but only of the 
Messianic time. Jehovah is the teacher, i.e. through his prophets and priests 
whose abode is Jerusalem. Isaiah xlii. xlix., which Koester quotes in favour 
of Messiah’s prophetic dignity, are not Messianic. 

That the Messiah was represented as both king and priest is an erroneous 
opinion founded on Zechariah vi. 11—13, where two persons and two crowns 
are spoken of. The high-priest is Joshua. The builder of the temple, the 
bearer of the glory, who sits and rules on his throne, is Zerubbabel, not Mes- 
siah. In the 13th verse, two thrones are mentioned, and therefore two persons 
must be meant, for whom the two crowns were intended. ‘And he shall 
be a priest upon his throne,”’ we refer to Joshua, not to the Branch or Zerub- 
babel. It is likely that the name was originally in the text. The whole passage 
is obscure, and probably corrupt. It is unnecessary to mention that Psalm ex. 
4, is no proof of Messiah’s priestly as well as kingly office, because the poem 
refers to an existing ruler of Judah. Yet it is so interpreted by Venema and 
others ; not to speak of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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of war and peace. His measures are ever conducive to the 
highest good. He is also styled “a mighty god ;” ie. he is 
heroic and valiant, furnished with invincible strength. A 
godlike hero, he conquers all enemies. The reason why 
he is termed (8) God, is not because he possesses a divine 
nature, but because he is a worthy representative of God. 
Like God, he is so exalted and powerful as to be invincible. 
The same word is applied to Nebuchadnezzar in Ezekiel 
xxxi. 11, “the mighty one of the heathen,” or rather the 
mighty one among the nations ; and its plural occurs in the 
same sense in Ezek. xxxii. 21, “the strong among the 
mighty.” In Exod. xv. 11, the same plural denotes heathen 
gods. So, too, the cognate (erry) gods, means kings in 
Psalm lxxxii. 1, 6. Hence the phrase “mighty god” does 
not of itself imply a divine nature or essence. Though used of 
the Father in Isaiah x. 21, it may have a wider application. 
The Messiah is next called “everlasting father,” ie. the 
father of his people for ever, providing for and protecting 
them with paternal care. He is the eternal benefactor of 
his subjects. We reject the translation “father of prey,” of 
which the original is susceptible ; though it is adopted by 
Abarbanel, Hitzig and Knobel. “ Prince of peace” expresses 
his purpose to found a kingdom over which peace presides. 
The whole passage describes a great ruler, wise in counsel, 
invincible in war, who provides for his people in the manner 
of a father, and establishes an empire of peace after subduing 
all enemies. His endowments and excellences are godlike, 
because he has received them from Jehovah in super- 
abundant measure. The Spirit of the Lord rests upon him 
fully. The name (83) wonder, does not indicate that he 
is exalted above humanity doth as to his essential nature 
and actions, as Hengstenberg asserts. 

“With righteousness shall he judge the poor, and reprove 
with equity for the meek of the earth. And he shall smite 
the earth with the rod of his mouth, and with the breath of 
his lips shall he slay the wicked.” (Isaiah xi. 4.) 

There is nothing in this passage to shew that the Messiah 
possesses omnipotence. His word is powerful. It is the 
instrument of his punitive justice. The wicked are discom- 
fited and slain by it ; i.e. his commands respecting the un- 
godly are followed by instantaneous destruction. All this 
consists with the idea of his being a just and righteous 
VOL. VI. 2N 
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Sovereign whom the nations obey, a King who subdues his 
enemies without opposition. When it is said in a subse- 
quent verse that “the Gentiles shall seek him” (verse 10), 
the meaning is, that they shall flock to him for counsel and 
judgment because regarding him with respect. Believing 
in his consummate wisdom, they will come to him in crowds 
for advice, and disclosures of the future. The verb seek 
does not mean that they come to render him worship, but 
rather that they look upon him as an oracle. 

“But thou, Bethlehem-Ephratah, though thou be little 
among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he 
come forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel; whose 
goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting.” (Micah 
v. 2.) 

Here the origin or descent of the Messiah is referred to 
in the word translated goings forth. The phrase, from ever- 
lasting (odiy ‘79"), is used elsewhere of time long past, as 
in vii. 14, “ Let them feed in Bashan and Gilead as in the 
days of old ;’ and verse 20, “which thou hast sworn unto 
our fathers from the days of old.” So, too, in Isaiah 1xiii. 9, 
“ And he bare them and carried them all the days of old ;” 
and in Amos ix. 11, “And I will build it as in the days of 
old.” Guided by these passages, we interpret the words 
before us of the Messiah’s origin in the remote past. 
It is derived from the house of David, which the prophet, 
not measuring time as we do, speaks of as long past. 
The dynasty is represented as ancient, to enhance its glory. 
We know that the phrase is often quoted to prove the 
eternal existence of the Messiah. But that idea is foreign 
here. Eternity is not predicated of his origin. Should it 
be affirmed that the same phraseology, in Proverbs viii. 22, 
23, is applied to time before the world, ie. to eternity a 
parte ante, it may be replied, that Wisdom is a personified 
attribute of God whose nature defines its meaning. Mes- 
siah is nowhere else declared to be eternal, in the full and 
true idea of the term. The noun (ANZ), origin or descent, 
fixes the idea of from everlasting (BYIY 2%), limiting it to 
time past. How could the descent of the Messiah be pro- 
perly eternal? Is it not a contradiction to speak of an 
eternal descent ? Should it be replied that the most learned 
of the Fathers contended for the eternal generation of the 
Son, we answer, that the idea of eternal generation with 
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relation to the Messiah is unknown to the Old Testament. 
No Jew could entertain it; no Jew has believed it. We 
cannot transfer the metaphysical distinction laid down in 
orthodox creeds affirming that the Son was begotten by the 
Father from eternity and always co-existed with Him, to 
the person of the Jewish Messiah. Such a distinction may 
be correctly derived from the New Testament ; it is illogical 
to transfer it to the Old. 

The third and fourth verses which follow corroborate the 
meaning now assigned to the third. “Therefore will he 
(Jehovah) give them up (abandon Israel to the enemy) 
till the time that she which travaileth hath brought forth 
(till Zion’s children be born) ; then the remnant of his bre- 
thren shall return unto the children of Israel. And he 
shall stand and feed in the strength of the Lord, in tlie 
majesty of the name of the Lord his God; and they shall 
abide ; for now shall he be great unto the ends of the earth.” 
The Messiah feeds the flock as Jehovah's representative, 
furnished by Him with full power. They dwell securely 
because their Shepherd’s name is great, like Jehovah’s, 
among the remotest heathen. The Messiah receives all the 
fulness of his power from the Lord his God. He “stands 
and feeds in the strength of the Lord,” not in his own. 

In addition to these Messianic passages, many others 
have been adduced to illustrate the nature of Messiah’s 
person, at which, though irrelevant, it is necessary to glance. 

“T will declare the decree ; the Lord hath said unto me, 
Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee. ..... Kiss 
the Son, lest he be angry and ye perish from the way, when 
his wrath is kindled but a little.” (Psalm ii. 7, 12.) 

Does this psalm refer to the Messiah? Is he called the 
Son of God in it; and are the rebellious exhorted to seek 
his protection? The title Son of God is applicable to 
any Israelite king belonging to the dynasty of David, on 
account of his theocratic character. The representative of 
Jehovah is his Son. The phrase, “I have begotten thee,” 
is figurative, expressing spiritual sonship. The meaning of 
it is, “I have constituted thee king by decree and anoint- 
ing; I have set thee up as my spiritual vicegerent.” The 
wrath with which enemies are threatened, and the predicate 
of trust (verse 12), refer to Jehovah, not to the king de- 
scribed ; for the translation, “ Kiss the Son,” is incorrect. 
2Nn2 
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Perhaps it will be thought that the universal sovereignty 
assigned to the king in the 8th and 9th verses suits the 
Messiah alone ; but the poet should not be denied his usual 
licence in idealizing a theocratic king. His hopes and 
aspirations rise beyond and above existing times. Inspired 
with a divine enthusiasm, he soars into the region of fancy, 
where the king who is the immediate object of his praise 
merges into a theocratic ideal never realized by Israel. 
There are moments of a higher inspiration, carrying the 
seer into an atmosphere where he communes with the 
invisible. The psalm does not suit the Messiah. The 
nations of the earth, his subjects, are hostile and rebellious. 
They have to be broken in pieces. Instead of being con- 
verted and becoming members of the kingdom, they must 
be destroyed. This is inconsistent with the prophetic idea. 
The entire description is evidently based on an historical 
present, whence the poet’s aspirations soar upward into an 
ideal region. Probably Solomon is the subject, whom the 
unknown psalmist celebrates in lofty strains, at the com- 
mencement of his reign. If not, the poet glorifies the 
theocracy generally, conscious of the universal dominion 
promised it, without allusion to any king in particular. 
But it is more likely that a definite person determines and 
shapes his song; and none suits so well as Solomon, to 
whose person a hyperbolical description might readily attach 
itself, when the theocratic kingdom was in the freshness of 
its youth, and the hopes of the nation were centred in a 
man of promise. One thing is certain, that no part of the 
psalm is inapplicable to a true king of David’s house. As 
long as an inspired prophet is allowed to indulge spiritual 
hopes or to conceive a lofty ideal of monarchy, as long as he 
is the poet, the language of the psalm, figurative and hyper- 
bolical as it is, approves itself to the judgment of the expo- 
sitor. The Messiah is not the king whom he portrays, but 
an earthly potentate, who shatters hostile nations with an 
iron sceptre. 

“Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; the sceptre of 
thy kingdom is a right sceptre.” (Psalm xlv. 6.) 

Here, says Hengstenberg, the Messiah is called God. But 
the psalm is not a Messianic one, as the contents clearly 
prove. It is alove poem. The occasion which gave rise to 
it we are unable to tell. As the bride is said to be the 
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daughter of a Tyrian royal house, it may celebrate Solomon’s 
marriage with a foreign princess. The bridegroom-monarch, 
whether Solomon or Ahab, is described in high strains as 
beautiful, valiant, dignified, attended by truth and mild 
righteousness. His enemies easily fall by his sharp arrows. 
Expressing the hope that his throne will endure for ages, 
the inspired poet says, “Thy God’s throne is for ever and 
ever ;” i.e. thy divine throne, thy throne constituted and 
supported by God. Thus the king is not addressed as God ; 
though the LXX., contrary to the context, render, “Thy 
throne, O God,” &c. In the seventh verse God is styled 
“his God,” therefore he could not be God. 

“The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand 
until I make thine enemies thy footstool.’ (Psalm ex. 1.) 

Does David here call Messiah his Lord, and does the 
Messiah receive the name Adonai (*718, verse 5), which 
belongs to God alone? These questions are answered in the 
affirmative by Hengstenberg and others of the same school. 

The title attributes the authorship of the psalm to David. 
But as it proceeds from the person who collected the last 
book of the Psalter, no authority attaches to it. Probably 
the redactor thought, not only that David was the writer, 
but that he described the Messiah. Be this as it may, the 
poet celebrates a king enthroned on Zion, a historical king 
whom he calls his Lord. Who he is can only be ascertained, 
with more or less probability, by internal grounds. The 
occasion of the poem seems to be the conquest of Jerusalem 
by David, and his transference of the tabernacle to the 
metropolis. By this means the monarch became the suc- 
cessor of that old priestly king Melchizedek, in the dignity 
of his twofold office, uniting in himself kingship and priest- 
hood more fully than any other monarch of Judah ; though 
all the kings except Saul were more or less priests, at least 
in the popular mind. The description is well suited to the 
glorious time of David’s reign, and need not be put long 
after it. Nothing, indeed, prevents us from placing the 
author under that reign, though De Wette and Hupfeld see 
a difficulty in it. The poet—who is not David writing of 
himself, as R. Lipmann supposes—celebrates the kingdom 
of David. Taking two divine utterances for his text, viz. 
“Sit thou at my right hand until I make thine enemies thy 
footstool,” and “Thou art a priest for ever after the order of 
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Melchizedek,” he applies and amplifies them, representing 
the kingdom as a world-sovereignty, a priestly dignity, and 
expressing the boldest hopes of its future. The theocracy 
is adorned in the manner of the second psalin, with highly 
poetic language. The psalmist sees the restoration of the 
old union of king and priest as it had been’in Melchizedek ; 
the theocracy uniting two attributes after the model of 
antiquity, and reflecting the divine in a harmonious blend- 
ing of offices. Starting with David, he generalizes the glo- 
rious reign inaugurated by that monarch, annexing to it 
lofty aspirations, and painting its eternal duration in splen- 
did colours. 

The picture drawn of the king is unlike that of the Mes- 
siah. He is a warrior taking vengeance on his enemies and 
pursuing them to the utmost. The wide battle-field is 
covered with the dead bodies of the heathen. His kingdom 
is political rather than spiritual. He rules by power. 
Though he has the seat of honour as Jehovah’s representa- 
tive, he is a conqueror delighting in war, not converting the 
heathen through kindness, but establishing himself upon 
their total defeat. The priestly king is stern, severe and 
vengeful. It is impossible to adapt the description to the 
Messiah’s person, much less to that of the Christian Mes- 
siah. The word *2 TS, in the fifth verse, refers to Jehovah, 
not to Messiah. 

“In his days shall the righteous flourish, and abundance 
of peace so long as the moon endureth.” (Psalm 1xxii. 7.) 

This verse, says Hengstenberg, ascribes eternity to the 
Messiah and his dominion. The psalm, however, is not a 
Messianic one. Proceeding from a later period than that 
of David or Solomon, it depicts the theocratic king in poet- 
ical language. The unknown author gives expression to 
his wishes and hopes. His king is largely ideal. The aspi- 
rations and promises surpass the bounds of historical reality. 
He sees in imagination the unlimited extent of the monarch’s 
dominion, all nations doing him reverence, and the eternal 
nature of his rule. The same remarks are applicable to the 
psain as those made in reference to the 2nd and 110th. The 
interpreters who fail to perceive the ideal character of the 
theocracy and convert poetry into literal prose, take it as 
Messianic. 

Before leaving the Psalms, we may remark generally that 
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no personal Messiah appears in them. Short poems, com- 
monly expressing personal feelings, have little room for 
that subject. A few passages in the book, breathing the 
expectation of an ideal future for Israel, are Messianic in 
the wide sense of the word; but in none is the Messiah 
represented as the speaker, whether uttering complaints or 
imprecations. The latter idea, indeed, is highly irreverent. 
The Messiah uttering imprecations on his enemies ! 

“In that day shall the branch of the Lord be beautiful 
and glorious, and the fruit of the earth shall be excellent 
and comely.” (Isaiah iv. 2.) 

Here some interpret “the branch of the Lord” to be the 
Messiah, who is so called in his divine nature, and “the 
fruit of the earth” in his humanity. Such is Hengsten- 
berg’s erroneous interpretation. The branch of the Lord 
means the remnant of the people, those who survived the 
divine judgments and had been purified by the process. 
Sanctified by their affliction, they are termed Jehovah's 
branch, His regenerated children. The fruit of the earth is 
the produce of the ground, which will flourish again in 
abundance. The passage bears no allusion to the Messiah’s 
person. 

“Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a sign ; behold 
a virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and shall call his 
name Immanuel,” &c. (Isaiah vii. 14, &c.) 

Here it is affirmed that the divine nature of Messiah is 
denoted by the name Immanuel, his human nature being 
implied in his birth from a virgin. 

There is great variety of opinion respecting the person 
indicated in the passage. While some believe him to be 
the Messiah, others suppose that one in the time of Isaiah 
is meant. The latter opinion is preferable. The so-called 
virgin was Isaiah’s wife, either the mother of Shear-jashub, 
or another whom he had recently married. Hence lmma- 
nuel is the symbolical name of Isaiah’s son who was to be 
born. The prophet’s other sons had symbolical appellations 
also. The name, significant of divine protection and help, 
God with us, has no reference to the nature of the person. 
Those who think that the child of the virgin means Mes- 
siah, have to explain the context in connection with their 
opinion by shewing how the land could be forsaken by the 
two kings of whom Ahaz was afraid, before the child would 
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know the distinction between good and evil, i.e. in about 
three or four years. The Old Testament writers never call 
attention to the fact of Messiah being born of a virgin; and 
if my mean an unmarried woman, as it may, with what 
propriety could the prophet point to a particular woman 
(™my7), whose conception and bearing of a son signified 
to Ahaz the immutability of his kingdom? The Messianic 
interpretation labours under the objection that it implies 
the failure of a sign given by Jehovah himself; for the 
anticipation that Messiah was to be born forthwith proved 
abortive. Let it not be said that there was a primary sense 
in which the prophecy was fulfilled, and a secondary Mes- 
sianic one. Double senses violate the first principle of 
interpretation, viz. that words have but one meaning in the 
same place. The authors wrote in ordinary language, not 
in riddles. The name Immanuel has the same sense in 
viii. 8, where the prophet addresses his son in order to turn 
the attention of his countrymen from the gloomy state of 
their affairs to better hopes regarding the Assyrians. 

“ Afterwards shall the children of Israel return, and seek 
the Lord their God and David their king.” (Hosea iii. 5.) 

An argument has been founded on these words in favour 
of such union between Jehovah and the Messiah as is im- 
plied in both being religiously sought after for grace. But 
the name David does not necessarily or probably signify 
the Messiah. Rather is it a general appellation of the 
Davidic dynasty. Though the verb (W723) seck is applied 
to both, it does not follow that it has exactly the same 
meaning. In the present case, the word is used in a gene- 
ral sense, not specifically of a proper religious feeling ; and 
therefore it belongs to David’s kingly posterity as well as 
to Jehovah. 

“Behold I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare 
the way before me; and the Lord whom ye seek shall sud- 
denly come to his temple, even the messenger of the cove- 
nant whom ye delight in,” &c. (Malachi iii. 1.) 

This passage is not Messianic. In it Jehovah says that 
he would send a messenger to prepare the way before him, 
the messenger of the covenant whom the people expected. 
Who this messenger is, another passage tells, Elijah the 
prophet (iv. 5). The authorized version gives an incorrect 
idea of Malachi’s meaning by inserting even before “the 
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messenger of the covenant,” as if the Lord were identical 
with the messenger. Jehovah will suddenly come into his 
temple to execute judgment; but ¢he forerunner is the re- 
appearing Elijah whom the ancient Jews always expected ; 
not merely some of the wise men of Israel, as Maimonides 
supposes, spiritualizing the gross conception, but the people 
generally. A right interpretation of the prophecy dissipates 
the idea of Messiah being styled in it the Lord (ji7s7). 

“ And they shall look upon me whom they have pierced, 
and they shall mourn for him as one mourneth for his only 
son, and shall be in bitterness for him,” &c. (Zech. xii. 10.) 

Here the reading varies. That of the text is soy, upon 
me; many MSS., however, read yon, upon him, which 
seems preferable on account of the sense; for the person 
pierced and mourned for as dead is the same, which cannot 
be predicated of Jehovah. Yet the textual reading, as the 
more difficult one, might be changed into the easier; and 
the LXX., Vulg. Targ. and Syriac have it. In either case, 
the passage alludes to the violent death of a prophet who 
had fallen a martyr to truth in Jerusalem. The penitential 
sorrow of the people for the wicked -deed is described in 
emphatic language. Who he was is unknown; but it is 
clearly implied that he was a distinguished man who had 
recently fallen in the cause of God. If the textual reading 
be right, the messenger is identified with the Sender, the 
prophet with Jehovah, so that what is done to the one is 
done to the other,—an idea favoured by Hosea xi. 10. But 
the context has an abrupt harshness in this light. 

“ Awake, O sword, against my shepherd, and against the 
man that is my fellow (saith the Lord of hosts): smite the 
shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered.” (Zechariah 
xiii. 7.) 

The preceding context, in which false prophets are de- 
scribed and denounced, shews that the same order of men 
is the subject of the present passage. What is prophesied 
there, appears as Jehovah’s command here. God executes 
his vengeance on the prophet that the sheep may be scat- 
tered ; after which he looks with favour on the poor and 
weak of the people, whom suffering had purified. The 
shepherd is the prophet, described as the man of God's 
fellowship, because he shares in the divine counsels. This 
is his honourable appellation, one which the false prophet 
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retains, though he forfeits his claim to it. “Jehovah's 
fellow” is not the Messiah. 

“And their nobles shall be of themselves, and their 
governor shall proceed from the midst of them ; and I will 
cause him to draw near, and he shall approach unto me: 
for who is this that engaged his heart to approach unto 
me? saith the Lord.” (Jeremiah xxx. 21.) 

Here the ruler is the Messiah, described as arising from 
among the people themselves, whom God causes to draw 
near, and who stands in close relation to him. A specific 
union between the Messiah and God is intimated in the 
words, but not one either unusual or unsuitable. The king 
of the ideal theocracy has access to the innermost sanctuary, 
and can claim special intimacy with the Most High. This 
is far from implying his divine nature, as Oehler inclines 
to believe. 

“And this is his name whereby he shall be called, the 
Lord our righteousness.” (Jeremiah xxiii. 6.) 

This was once a classical passage among the proofs of 
Messiah’s divinity, but has ceased to be so; because the 
words are not, “the Messiah is Jehovah our righteousness,” 
but “the Messiah bears the name, Jehovah is our righteous- 
ness,” Jehovah effecting the righteousness of his people in 
and by him. The parallel passage (xxxiii. 16), in which 
Jerusalem is called “the Lord our righteousness,” ie. “the 
Lord is our righteousness,” shews the former to have no 
bearing on the nature of Messiah’s person. “The Messiah” 
of Daniel ix. 26 in the English version should be “an 
anointed one,” meaning Seleucus IV. Philopator. The Mes- 
siah proper has no place there. 

An examination of all passages that are pertinent has led 
to the conclusion that the Messiah is not set forth in the 
light of a superhuman being. He is not God, partaking of 
the divine essence in mysterious union with Jehovah, but a 
king of the house of David, introducing a new and glorious 
era of righteousness, reigning triumphantly on the throne 
of his ancestor, exalting the nation to universal sovereignty, 
and realizing the ideal hopes which prophets and poets 
entertained in moments of high inspiration. None of the 
sacred writers thought of him as divine otherwise than 
the possessor of godlike qualities. The number of Mes- 
sianic passages has been arbitrarily multiplied by violating 
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the rules of interpretation and neglecting the context. We 
have discussed several which might have been unnoticed, if 
they were not perseveringly adduced by respectable writers 
like Hengstenberg and Oehler, who press them into the sup- 
port of views they refuse to countenance. 

The first trace of the idea that the Messiah was something 
above man, appears in Daniel vii. 13: “I saw in the night 
visions, and behold, one like the son of man came with the 
clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of days,” &c. 

Notwithstanding all that Hitzig adduces to shew that 
the son of man means the Jewish people, his arguments 
are not convincing. The question then is, What is the 
sense of the words, “one like a son of man”? Though he 
comes with the clouds of heaven, that does not involve a 
divine nature, for we must interpret the phrase, “like a son 
of man,” to imply that he wasa man. The belief that the 
Messiah had been taken up to heaven, where he waited the 
appointed time of his manifestation on earth, was already 
entertained, and finds expression in this Maccabean book. 
That belief does not identify the meaning of the phrase, 
“like a son of man,” with the divinity of his person; the 
comparison admits of no other sense than humanity. At 
the same time, the phraseology, “coming with the clouds of 
heaven,” forms a natural and easy step to the belief of his 
superhumanity. It had not been applied to him before. 
Neither is it predicated of Elijah, whose return from heaven 
Malachi expected. Although, therefore, the book of Daniel 
contains the same view in substance of Messiah’s person as 
the earlier ones, it presents a new trait leading to a higher 
conception. 

The mention of Messianic hopes can scarcely be looked 
for in historical books like those of the Maccabees. Some, 
however, find two allusions to the Messiah in 1 Maccab. iv. 
46 and xiv. 41, in which case Deuteron. xviii. 15—19 is 
the basis, though that place did not originally refer to the 
Messiah. These illustrations are more than doubtful. 

The book of Enoch develops the germinal ideas contained 
in the seventh chapter of Daniel respecting Messiah. In it 
he is styled not only son of man, but son of woman, the 
anointed one, the elect, the concealed one, the righteous 
one, the son of God, the man. He appears for the first time 
as the judge of the world, the constituted judge of living 
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and dead, of heavenly and earthly beings. For this end 
he possesses righteousness aud wisdom, because the Spirit 
is poured upon him in all its fulness. His name was 
already named before the Lord of spirits, before the sun, 
the signs, the stars of heaven were made; he was chosen 
and concealed before the creation of the world, and will be 
before the Lord from everlasting to everlasting. ‘The angels 
know and praise his name. Indeed, he is their judge. His 
being hidden with the Father before all time implies 
perhaps pre-existence, if it be not an ideal representation 
intended to glorify his person. As the representative of 
God, he sits on the throne of the divine majesty, a partici- 
pant of its dignity. But with all the epithets ascribed to 
him, including the highest, ie. Son of God ; notwithstand- 
ing his pre-existence and mysterious concealment with the 
Most High prior to his manifestation ; though he sits on a 
throne of glory as universal judge, God’s representative and 
fellow, he is still man, the first of men in rank and pre- 
eminence. His created existence is always implied. His 
dignity and honours are derived. He is subordinate to God 
who sets him on the throne, committing to him all judicial 
prerogatives. A divine nature is neither predicated nor 
presupposed. The Christology of the book is Jewish in 
substance, because the Messiah is not deified, nor is there 
a trace of the incarnation. The doctrine respecting his 
person, however, is carried to its highest point within the 
limits of Judaism. There is a manifest progress from the 
intimations and germs in Daniel’s book to its present de- 
velopment, which is still below the Christian standpoint. 
Judaism confines the height and majesty of Messiah within 
the bounds of a creature. It soars in that region, portray- 
ing a being of surpassing dignity ; but the human back- 
ground is never obliterated. The divine is not inherent, for 
derivation from the Supreme, and subordination to His 
will, exclude the idea of proper divinity. Amid the mys- 
terious dignity of his person, the Messiah of the Jews is 
always a man. 

In this brief enumeration of attributes we have not in- 
cluded the epithet Word or Logos, because we do not sup- 
pose such to be the meaning in xiv. 24, xci. 1, cii. 1. And 
in xc. 38, it seems to be part of a Christian gloss, which 
Dillmann accounts for in a natural way. 
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We have assumed that the work, as it now is, belongs to 
a pre-Christian time, having proceeded from Palestinian 
Jews of the last century but one before Christ. The prin- 
cipal Messianic passages are in the oldest portion or ground- 
work of the whole, i.e. in ch. xxxvii—lxxi. ; in other parts, 
such as the 90th chapter, the Christology is simpler. Indeed, 
the progress from the Danielic view to that of xxxvii—]xxi. is 
so great, that Hilgenfeld believes this portion to be of Chris- 
tian origin. According to him, it was written by a Jewish 
Christian who lived between Saturninus and Marcion.* 
Plausible as are the arguments which the critic adduces on 
behalf of this opinion, they are hardly convincing. Inter- 
nal evidence points to the time of John Hyrcanus as that 
in which the book of Enoch, or rather the oldest part of it, 
was written. The Noachian insertions are readily detected 
by the general unsuitableness of their places, and were 
probably older materials worked up by the Enoch-writers. 
Volkmar goes farther than Hilgenfeld, putting the whole 
book into the Christian period, A.D. 132, and attributing 
its authorship to an adherent of Bar-Cochba. This is very 
doubtful+ It may be thought strange that such develop- 
ment of the Christology of Daniel could take place within 
the brief space of fifty years; but a select number studied 
the prophetic writings with great earnestness, and supplied 
the want of genuine prophets by speculations wrapped in 
mystery. The stirring times in which they lived gave an 
impulse to their conceptions. Possessing no true inspiration 
like that of the old prophets, they had recourse to modes 
of description more or less artificial. Their imagination 
had an air of grotesque grandeur which an ingenious mi- 
nuteness of description tended to obscure. Study, a sub- 
stitute for that divine inspiration possessed by an Isaiah or 
Jeremiah, called forth ideas and forms of expression more 
remote from daily life. Because they were students of pro- 
phecy, prying into the future, their Messianic conceptions 
took an unwonted flight. Hence there is nothing impro- 
bable in the advanced Christology appearing in xxxvii.— 
]xxi., especially as it does not break away from a Jewish 

* Die Jiidische Apokalyptik, p. 148, et seq. 

+ See Beitriige zur Erklirung des Buches Henoch, in the Zeitschrift der 
deutschen morgen. Gesellschaft for 1860, p. 87, &c.; and Eine neu-testa- 
mentliche Entdeckung und deren Bestreitung, 1862. 
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basis. Messiah is not the Son of God in a metaphysical 
sense ; and though he seems to descend from heaven, he is 
still a creature whose exaltation is God’s act. 

The third of the Sibylline books, proceeding from an 
Alexandrian Jew in the time of the seventh Ptolemy (170 
—117 B.C.), probably about 135 B.C., speaks repeatedly of 
Messiah’s coming. But his person is not described. Hil- 
genfeld supposes that he is the king sent from heaven, who 
will judge every man in blood and fire ;* but the description 
suits Cyrus better.t He is “the immortal one” and “the 
king coming from the sun;” but these phrases are indefinite. 
Another place, mentioning the son of the great king,t is 
interpolated ; as is that about the advent of Beliar who 
wakes the dead.§ No light is thrown upon our subject by 
the oracle in question. 

Ecclesiasticus never refers to a personal Messiah. On 
the contrary, the author views the salvation of Israel as 
connected with the return of Elijah, whom he expects to 
see. “Blessed are they who see and are adorned with love, 
for we shall surely survive” (xlviii. 10,11). In li. 10, the 
reading is uncertain, and the translation from the Hebrew 
probably incorrect ; but the sense is, “I called upon God 
my Father and Lord,” both names referring to one person. 

The same remark applies to the book of Wisdom, in 
which a description of the righteous man persecuted by 
free-thinkers (ii. 12—20) has no relation to the persecution 
and death of Messiah or Christ. But though this Alexan- 
drian book shews no trace of belief in a personal Messiah, 
we know that the Jews in Egypt entertained that view. 
They did so, at least, when the Greek version was made. 
Thus in Numbers xxiv. 7, we read in the Seventy, “a man 
shall come forth from his seed ;” and in the seventeenth 
verse, “a star shall rise out of Jacob, a man shall arise out 
of Israel.” These verses contain the promise of a mighty 
ruler who was to appear, viz. Messiah. The reading in 
Genesis xlix. 10, seems to imply the same. 

Philo makes no mention of a Messiah, but expects that 
national regeneration is to effect the people's return to their 





* Book iii. vs. 286, 287. See Jiidische Apokalyptik, p. 64. 

+ Ibid. iii. 48, 652, &e. t Ibid. v. 775. 

§ Ibid. v. 63, &c. See Friedlieb’s Die Sibyllinischen Weissagungen, Einleit. 
p. Xxvi, 
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native land, the punishment of their enemies, and the resto- 
ration of former prosperity. His golden age is unconnected 
with a righteous monarch. 

Josephus is entirely silent about Messianic hopes. The 
idea of national restoration or of a better future, much more 
that of a great ruler, is absent from his writings. Did this 
arise from fear of the Romans? 

It is strange that Baruch, which dilates upon the deliver- 
ance of the people and the future glory of Jerusalem, never 
speaks of the Messiah, but of the Eternal One, as Saviour. 
The book of Tobit has no Messianic allusion. 

The Psalms of Solomon, eighteen or rather nineteen in 
number, which present the utterances of a pious soul after 
the Maccabean house had fallen, and when Ptolemy pro- 
fanely entered the temple, have various references to Mes- 
siah.* 

The preceding discussion will have shewn the reader that 
belief in a Messiah was not extinct in the interval between 
Daniel's book and the advent of Christ, as has been some- 
times asserted. We may concede to B. Bauer that there 
was not a definite Jewish Christology, no Messianic dogma- 
tic at the time of Christ ; but he goes too far in saying that 
nothing but the religious reflection embodied in the Gospels 
developed the current Messianic belief of the first and second 
centuries. Doubtless Christianity affected Jewish opinion 
relative to the Messiah, making it more prominent in con- 
trast with the Messiahship of Jesus ; but it scarcely hard- 
ened the idea into dogma, or imbedded it in the conscious- 
ness of the people. Neither before nor after Christ was the 
belief in a personal Messiah a settled doctrine in the national 
heart. 

The fourth book of Esdras, pre-Christian according to 
some, post-Christian in the opinion of others, speaks of 
Messiah coming forth from his concealment and waxing 
strong with the thousands of heaven, all things trembling 
before him. Terror and woes attend his advent (xiii. 1, &c.). 
His person is not particularly described. In xii. 32 (Ethio- 
pic, xii. 37), he is said to be “of the seed of David,” in the 
Syriac and Ethiopic, not the Latin. In vii. 28, 29, the 


* See xvii. 23, 36, 42, xviii. 6—8, in Fabricius’s Cod. Pseudepigraphus Vet. 
Test. Vol. 1. p. 960 et seq. 
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Syriac and Ethiopic have the Messiah, where the names 
Jesus and Christ in the Latin (verses 28, 29) are evidently 
of Christian origin. After his kingdom has continued 400 
years, he and all living men die, when the world reverts to 
its original silence for seven days. The Most High sits on 
the throne of judgment, not Messiah. The latter’s pre-ex- 
istence is never expressly asserted, but seems to be implied, 
since the book speaks of him being with the Father for a 
long time, till at length he is manifested to free his creatures 
and rule over the elect (xiii. 26, 32, &c., xii. 32, 33, Latin).* 
The difficulty of determining the date arises from the uncer- 
tainty of the interpretation ; but the book probably belongs 
to the year 97 A.D. In any case, the Latin bears traces of 
Christian interpolation. 

Here the discussion might close. We have seen that the 
doctrine of Messiah’s godhead is foreign to the Jewish 
Scriptures, which always pre-suppose his proper humanity. 
It is equally foreign to the Jewish apocryphal writings, even 
to such as ascribe to him the highest dignity. But the 
subject may be presented in a different aspect by the intro- 
duction of another topic, the consideration of which we 
reserve for another opportunity. 

SAMUEL DAVIDSON. 





V.—MODERN MATERIALISM AND ITS RELATION 
TO IMMORTALITY. 


On the Physical Basis of Life. By Professor Huxley. 
Fortnightly Review, Feb. 1, 1869. 

It is but rarely given to a magazine article to excite 
popular interest to such an extent as Professor Huxley’s 
well-known paper “On the Physical Basis of Life” suc- 
ceeded in doing in the early part of this year. That 
interest was no doubt partly due to the high scientific 
reputation of its author, but in a far greater degree to the 
peculiar attraction of its subject. It dealt with a problem 
which to the thoughtful man has always had an overpower- 


* See Volkmar’s Handbuch der Kinleitung in die Apokryphen, zweite Al 
theilung, p. 359. 
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ing fascination. The source of that wondrous power we call 
Life ; the relation of lower to higher organisms ; the nature 
of the higher manifestations of human life ; how far that 
life, in those higher developments, is destined to utter extinc- 
tion, or to continuity of existence in another world ;—such 
are a few of the important issues intimately bound up with 
Professor Huxley’s theme, and which fully account for the 
immense interest it has excited. 

Attractive, however, as the subject of the paper undoubt- 
edly is, that attraction has been considerably enhanced by 
the clear and luminous treatment it has received at the 
hands of Mr. Huxley. For whatever opinion be entertained 
as to the trustworthiness of the Professor's conclusions, there 
can be but one opinion as to the lucidity of his style, and 
the happy manner in which he has contrived to adapt his 
arguinent to the capacities of a popular audience. 

We must, however, enter our protest against what seems 
to us to be a certain sleight-of-hand treatment of a subject 
which, above all others, requires earnest and serious discus- 
sion. Instead of the gravity befitting a philosopher, the 
Professor assumes the deportment of a low conjuror or 
perpetrator of practical jokes. He avowedly frightens his 
hearers in order to shew his skill in calming their perturbed 
feelings. He may be compared to a man who takes a 
number of timid children to see a ghost which is reported 
to haunt a certain neighbourhood ; and after preparing them 
for the interview by a long discourse on the probabilities 
of ghost-existence, suddenly brings them in sight of a 
certain spectral appearance having the usual form and 
fashion attributed to those mysterious beings, and then, 
while the children are speechless with terror, bursts forth— 
“Ha! ha! What a good joke! You thought it was a real 
ghost, didn’t you? It’s no ghost at all. It’s only some- 
thing which silly people have dressed up. I don’t believe 
in ghosts.” We must say that this seems to us rather 
a cruel method of proving the non-existence of such beings. 
A child’s bodily senses will often prove stronger than his 
teacher’s theories; and materialistic terminology, judiciously 
manipulated, will often produce a conviction which sub- 
sequent doses of Hume’s philosophy will be powerless to 
counteract. We therefore maintain in the strongest manner, 
that a man who proclaims himself no materialist, who, on 
VOL. VI. 20 
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the contrary, holds that “materialism involves grave phi- 
losophical error,” is not justified in alarming his hearers 
with terrors which he believes to be perfectly unfounded. 
The confession of a guide, “I purposed to lead you to the 
materialistic slough in which you find yourselves imbedded, 
in order to point out the sole path by which in my judg- 
ment extrication is possible,” is one hardly calculated to 
soothe the terrors of his followers or to inspire confidence 
in his guidance. Most people would prefer seeing his judg- 
ment exercised in enabling them to avoid the “slough” 
altogether, especially if it should happen that “the only 
road leading out of it” were one by which they would rather 
not travel. 

With this complaint of recklessly playing fast and loose 
with a subject of which we are at the same time assured 
he does not underrate the importance, we pass on to the 
merits of Mr. Huxley’s argument. This, briefly put, is, that 
a certain substance called protoplasm is the basis of all life ; 
“that both as regards substance and form, a three-fold unity, 
viz. a unity of power or faculty, a unity of form, and a unity 
of substantial composition, does pervade the whole living 
world.” This thesis he proceeds to develop by shewing that 
in the hair of the stinging-nettle there is a certain fluid 
(protoplasm) endowed with a power of contractility, and 
the same fluid in form, chemical composition, and possess- 
ing the same properties, is found in the rudimentary forms 
of algee and fungi and in the human blood ;” whence the 
conclusion is obvious, “taken back to its earliest state, the 
nettle arises as the man does, in a particle of nucleated 
protoplasm ;” or, as the same truth is expressed in more 
general terms, “ protoplasm simple or nucleated is the formal 
basis of all life.” If any one wishes to go further, and ask 
how far these conclusions may be said to comprehend 
Thought, Reason, Consciousness, the Professor intimates 
not obscurely that they are all mere functions of the same 
protoplasmic substance. What then, it will be asked, 
hinders Mr. Huxley from avowing himself a materialist ? 
Why, Hume’s philosophy and the great doctrine of the rela- 
tivity of all human knowledge. This is the metaphysical 
balm which he reserves for materialistic wounds when they 
appear likely to become fatal. After bringing his hearers to 
the verge of the precipice, and when they see no possible 
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escape from the abyss into which he is apparently about to 
plunge them, he suddenly turns round and asks, “ After all, 
what do we know of this terrible matter, except as a name 
for the unknown and hypothetical cause of states of our 
own consciousness? What do we know of spirit, except 
that it is also a name for an unknown and hypothetical 
cause or condition of states of consciousness?’ In short, 
the Professor waves his mystic wand, and suddenly the 
whole character of the scene is changed ; the gulf, it is true, 
remains, but it is bridged over by a broad and even road- 
way, and we may now pursue our journey in peace. 

Now we must candidly avow that this mode of escape 
from an unwelcome or undesirable conclusion, apart from 
its conjuring character, seems to us a mere technical sub- 
terfuge. If the doctrine of the relativity of knowledge is 
true, and we are fully prepared to grant that it is, it must 
be assumed to be true not only of a particular conclusion, 
but of every step in the argument which led to it. But 
this is exactly what most physical inquirers refuse to grant. 
For waiving for a moment the old scholastic sense of the 
word matter as a general imaginary substratum of groups 
of natural phenomena, and taking in its place some given 
form of material substance, say, e.g., protoplasm, is it true 
that of this protoplasm we know absolutely nothing, and 
would Professor Huxley concede his ignorance on the sub- 
ject? The very object of his discourse is, on the contrary, 
to shew how much he knows of protoplasm. He recognizes, 
for instance, its unity of form and composition in different 
organisms. He knows, as “a fact beyond the reach of refine- 
ments,” its chemical constituents. Indeed, he goes further, 
and in the name of science, ie. human knowledge, asserts 
without hesitation that “the matter of life is composed of 
ordinary matter, differing from it only in the manner in 
which its atoms are aggregated.” Passing over for the 
present the fact that this last affirmation has been called in 
question by one of the first living authorities on the sub- 
ject,* we have here a whole string of assertions which, if 


* Dr. L. Beale, who read a paper before the Microscopical Society contro- 
verting this view of Professor Huxley. A brief summary of Dr. Beale’s 
theory may be found in Quain’s Anatomy, I. p. xxiv, and a report of his 
paper in the Brit. Med. Journal for May 8th, 1869. This paper, we believe, 
is about to be published in a separate form, 
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they mean anything at all, must mean that a certain know- 
ledge of matter is possible, at all events that a certain know- 
ledge of protoplasm is possible. We therefore feel inclined 
to blame Mr. Huxley, not so much for his use of Hume’s 
philosophy as an antidote to avowed materialism, as for 
his want of appreciation of it as a general philosophical 
principle. Indeed, the application of it to some of the 
above assertions, which he makes so dogmatically, seems 
to us much more justifiable than the single use to which he 
limits it. For our knowledge can scarcely be called “rela- 
tive” when it endeavours to transcend the actual limits to 
which we have attained (for in that case it is not knowledge 
at all); it is only relative when it deals with truths of 
which we are, or seem to ourselves to be, fully certain. 

More might be added on Mr. Huxley’s partial and one- 
sided employment of the sceptical philosophy, but enough 
has probably been said to point out its sophistical cha- 
racter. 

Not only, however, is Mr. Huxley’s philosophy at fault, 
for that is a pardonable error in one whose whole life has 
been given to physical research, but his science also seems 
to us a little untrustworthy. It partakes of the fault, so 
characteristic of modern science, of being too dogmatic. 
There is no doubt a peculiar temptation to scientific teachers 
to hazard what may be called a prognosis of scientific pro- 
gress, for the examples are not few in which similar attempts 
at divination have been completely successful. But it must 
be observed that such successes have for the most part only 
accompanied predictions which from their nature were 
capable of subsequent verification. Now nothing is more 
certain than that molecular science is at present in its 
infancy ; it is probably not assuming too much to suppose 
that it is destined to receive considerable development ; 
but to us it appears even more certain that this develop- 
ment must, sooner or later, and sooner rather than later, 
find its limit. We indeed believe that the limit will be 
encountered before it is capable of being applied with any 
great effect to the solution of physiological (not to say psycho- 
logical) problems. The immense distance which lies between 
its application to inorganic matter and the functions of living 
beings, may be readily seen by comparing Professor Hux- 
ley’s speculation that we may by and by be able to infer 
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the properties of water from its constituents, with Mr. Dar- 
win'’s theory of Pangenesis. It is conceivable that the 
advance of molecular physics may solve the first and simi- 
lar problems ; but it is not, in our opinion, conceivable that 
we shall ever be able experimentally to prove the truth of 
the second. But until molecular science has made sufficient 
advance to make the solution of that and similar physio- 
logical phenomena probable, it is wholly premature to 
assert, as Mr. Huxley does, that the matter of life is com- 
posed of ordinary matter, “differing from it oly in the 
manner in which its atoms are aggregated.” <As a dog- 
matic statement, this assertion seems to us entirely unwar- 
ranted. It assumes an acquaintance with the molecular 
structure of living organisms which science has confessedly 
not attained, and which, in the opinion of high scientific 
authonities, is unattainable. It is of course natural and 
pardonable in Mr. Huxley to anticipate that the future dis- 
coveries of biological science will harmonize with the mate- 
rialistic terms which he rightly prefers to use; but it is 
equally open to the psychologist and philosopher, accus- 
tomed to take mental rather than physical processes into 
consideration, to hope and expect that any future light 
which may be thrown on this mysterious subject will 
correspond with the mental and spiritual data which he 


employs. 


And this brings us to the main exception which may be 
made to Mr. Huxley’s argument, and that is, it is pervaded 
throughout by a distinct and utterly unwarrantable animus. 
So much is this the case that the real point at issue is en- 
tirely ignored, the attention being directed to inferior points, 
which, though no doubt of great importance as subsidiary 
data for the solution of the problem, yet fall far short of 
the character they are assumed to have of being the imme- 
diate and necessary premisses whence the conclusion is 
to be deduced. It might, e.g., be considered almost a neces- 
sary inference from many of Mr. Huxley’s statements, that 
all protoplasms are alike, that they consist of uniform, 
homogeneous matter. It is true he never asserts this in 
express terms, but he never asserts the well-known facts 


which are directly opposed to this view. 


It is an esta- 


blished truth of biology, that of all the countless forms of 


organic matter existing in the world, no two have been 
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found to exhibit complete homogeneity of structure.* But 
of course it is in these differences, their nature and conse- 
quences, that the real issue of the problem lies. Mr. Hux- 
ley does draw a kind of distinction between nucleate and 
unnucleate protoplasm (or rather what seems to him and 
other microscopists to be so, because it may almost be 
doubted whether absolutely unnucleate protoplasm exists), 
but he utterly ignores the fact that it is the nucleus and 
not the surrounding matter with which we have to deal.t 
What is that wonderful centre of forces? What are those 
mysterious energies bound up in a particle often so minute 
as to be incapable of detection by the most powerful micro- 
scope? What is that Power which moulds and arranges 
the “matter of life” into various tissues and organs, each 
endowed with specific properties and adapted to fulfil dif- 
ferent functions? Why, moreover, does that force, gr pro- 
bably series of forces, stop at a given stage of structural 
development, and henceforward concentrate all its energies 
on the maintenance, at that point, of the fabric it has built ? 
Such are some of the questions suggested by the phrase 
nucleate protoplasm. It is needless to state that anything 
like a satisfactory answer to these questions has never as 
yet been attempted. It is probably not too much to say 
that a complete answer to all of them is utterly impossible. 
But until something of the kind is forthcoming, neither Mr. 
Huxley nor any one else is warranted in saying or insinua- 
ting that vital force is alike or akin to physical or chemical 
forces. This illustrates, however, the unfair treatment which 
this subject is sure to meet with at the hand of the mere 
physical inquirer. Unfortunately, this unfairness is to a 
great extent natural and even to be expected. The eternal 
truth embodied in the story of the dispute concerning the 
different sides of the shield, finds another illustration in 
the necessarily conflicting pre-conceptions with which the 
physiologist and psychologist approach this question. Re- 
garded solely from either of the two sides, and the conclu- 
sion is easy; unluckily, however, it is imperfect; one of 


* Herbert Spencer’s Biology, Vol. I. p. 21. 

+ The word protoplasm, according to Dr. Beale, has come to signify the 
whole of the cell contents, and hence are confounded under one term things 
totally unlike, both animate and inanimate matter. See Brit. Med. Journal, 
May 8th, 1869. 
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the sides of the equation is wanting. It requires an impar- 
tial and careful consideration of the data on each side, 
before anything like a reliable conclusion can be formed. 

It appears to us, therefore, that neither Mr. Huxley and 
physical inquirers on the one hand, nor psychologists and 
mental philosophers on the other hand, have any right to 
draw conclusions exclusively from their own point of view. 
It may be permitted to either of them to ignore the results 
of the other, provided he be satisfied with scientifically 
ignoring them ; in other words, refraining from drawing a 
conclusion which leaves no room whatever for them. But 
this is the evil of modern materialism. It is not satisfied 
with ignoring results out of its own province, but it pro- 
ceeds to deny them. Mr. Huxley, e.g., is not satisfied with 
leaving mental and spiritual forces out of his calculation ; 
he assumes that they are similar to other physical forces, 
and so virtually denies their existence. The unjustifiable 
nature of this proceeding is happily exposed in a German 
work* on the subject, which was quoted by Professor 

folleston in his Address on Physiology delivered last year. 

“Schleiden,” says Professor Rolleston, “a naturalist of the 
very first order, compares the physical philosopher who is 
not content with ignoring without also denying the existence 
of a science based on consciousness, to a man who, on 
looking into his purse and finding no gold there, should 
not be content with saying, ‘I find no gold here,’ but should 
go further and say there is no such thing as gold either 
here or anywhere else.” + 

Summing up this part of our subject, we do not think 
our readers will accuse us of injustice when we class Mr. 
Huxley, notwithstanding his adherence to Hume’s philo- 
sophy (more apparently in order to save him from the 
name than the thing), among materialistic writers. We are 
far from complaining of his employment of materialistic 
language ; that in itself is perfectly reasonable ; what we 
complain of is his determination, in spite of deficiency of 
evidence, to make living force similar in kind to physical 
forces, and to connect it indissolubly with the material basis 
by which it manifests its presence to our bodily senses. In 

* ¢¢Materialismus der neueren Deutschen Naturwissenschaft,” p. 48. 

+ Report of Prof. Rolleston’s Address: Brit. Med. Journal, Aug. 15th, 1868. 
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this respect, he is at one with the most typical examples of 
materialism, from Lucretius to Biichner, Moleschott, Vogt, 
&c. The dictum of the Latin poet, 

Ergo corpoream naturam animi esse necessest 

Corporeis quoniam telis ictuque laborat, * : 
finds its echo in the unqualified statement of Biichner— 
“Experience and daily observation teach us that the spirit 
perishes with its material substratum ;"+ or of Professor 
Huxley, “The living protoplasm......dies and is resolved 
into its mineral and lifeless constituents.” 

We have noticed Mr. Huxley’s paper at such length, 
because it seems to us typical of the mode of treatment 
which this subject seems destined to receive at the hand of 
physical inquirers. To the religious thinker, however, it is 
not so much the question itself, as the important issues so 
intimately bound up with it that are of interest. For if the 
materialist be right, what becomes of the belief in immor- 
tality and continuity of existence, which has been the 
solace of so many of the noblest minds both within and 
without the pale of Christianity? It is in the hope of sup- 
plying some answer to this question that we have under- 
taken our present task. 

It appears, then, to us, that notwithstanding the per- 
sistent attacks of materialists, the central truth, that on 
which immortality has ever been based, remains altogether 
untouched. That truth is, living force in itself and in its 
manifestations is something peculiar and suz generis. This 
is acknowledged almost universally both on psychical and 
physiological grounds. On the one hand, the psychologist 
admits that the distinction between bodily senses and men- 
tal impressions is ultimate and primordial.t On the other 
hand, the physiologist allows that nerve-force is entirely 
different from all known physical forces.§ Both, therefore, 
agree in affirming the principle on which the truth of 
immortality is professedly grounded. If, however, it be 
objected that this force cannot exist without a material 


* Lucretius, ed. Munro, Bk. iii. 175. 

+ Kraft und Stoff, Eng. Translation, p. 197. 

t See Mr. J. 8. Mill’s last utterances on this subject, in his edition of Mr. 
James Mill’s Analysis of the Human Mind, I. p. 413. 

§ Dr. Beale’s paper quoted above. Compare Mr. H. Spencer’s Biology, I. 
p- 49, 
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substratum or basis, the answer is obvious: We know com- 
paratively nothing of the essential conditions of existence 
of any force. Even of the best known of physical forces, 
e.g. gravitation or magnetism, we cannot predicate anything 
more than their existence in given modes; that they are 
confined to the modes of which we are cognizant, it is 
utterly impossible to say. It is indeed remarkable that 
men whose employment it is to trace physical forces under 
all their manifestations, and who therefore might be expected 
to be more conscious than others of the innumerable modes 
and conditions under which they exist, should be so daring 
as to lay down absolute laws for the existence or non- 
existence of that very force, which of all others is least 
amenable to the processes they employ. It is another 
illustration of the truth of the remark, so often made in 
relation to Comte’s philosophy, that the dogmatism of the 
theologian is nothing compared with that of the physical 
inquirer. Professor Huxley is therefore undeniably right 
in asserting materialism to be a “ grave philosophical error ;” 
not, however, because it is, in its final issue, a transgression 
of Hume's philosophy (and he is himself an instructive 
example of the little restraint it is in the power of that 
philosophy practically to impose), but because it involves 
the unscientific procedure of affirming a conclusion, the 
data for which are confessedly not merely incomplete, but 
absolutely incapable of completion. 

The question, then, awaiting the solution of the religious 
inquirer, we conceive to be something of this kind: We 
recognize in the world about us a particular series of forces, 
parallel to the forces we call Physical, to which we give 
the name, Living or Vital. Starting from their very lowest 
manifestations, we find these vital forces to proceed through 
simple and rudimentary stages, until they attain in higher 
races a peculiar, Le. mental or spiritual, development. Fur- 
ther, we discern in the laws of the world what we cannot 
help affirming to be manifestations of similar forces ; we 
discern laws, operations, continually at work, which seem 
to point to forces similar in kind to those we recognize 
within ourselves. Hence each individual of the higher 
orders of being, each one capable of exerting a moral or 
intellectual influence on the world, may be assumed to be 
part, though necessarily an infinitesimally small part, of the 
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whole sum of the spiritual forces of the universe ; in other 
words, each finite reason: must form a part, a component 
unit, of the Infinite Reason which fills creation. Regarding 
man in this aspect as an unit of spiritual force, are we 
warranted in assuming for him that continuity of existence 
which the laws of our being compel us to assume in the 
case of the great Central Force of creation? Put in its 
briefest terms, our argument will be as follows : 

The spiritual force of the universe is eternal; man is an 
unit of that spiritual force ; therefore man is immortal. 

Hence we would make immortality depend on the indis- 
soluble union of spiritual forces existing in the world, and 
we would define it, in theological terms, as the union of 
man’s spiritual consciousness with God. This, as will be 
seen, is a claim for the spiritual forces of the universe of 
the same attribute which the physical inquirer is compelled 
to assign to the unconscious, and so far brute, forces with 
which he is most conversant ; and why this claim on the 
part of the philosophical theologian should be disputed, we 
confess we cannot see. If, indeed, it could be proved, as 
the materialist assumes it can, that the force we call Vital 
or Mental is of precisely the same nature -with what he 
terms Physical forces, no doubt the question might be re- 
garded as settled, so far at least as the human claim to 
immortality is concerned (although even in that case the 
mind, which finds expression through the laws of the uni- 
verse, would still be left unaccounted for by his theory, and 
an eternal witness against its unlimited application). But, 
as we have endeavoured to shew, nothing has as yet been 
discovered to render such a result even probable. The gulf 
between matter and mind still exists in all its magnitude 
and profundity ; and those who have most closely surveyed 
it from either side, are unanimous in the conviction that 
it is primordial and utterly impassable. 

Whoever, therefore, recognizes, whether in the operations 
of nature, or in the course of history, or in the constitution 
of his own being, a peculiar spiritual force, which cannot 
even in imagination be conceived as identical with such 
material forces as electricity or magnetism, will always find 
a firm standing-ground whereon to build his hope of immor- 
tality. This standing-point will, moreover, possess the 
advantage of being perfectly impregnable to the assaults of 
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materialism. It does not, indeed, appear to us that those 
assaults have hitherto been able to affect injuriously even 
the coarser forms which the doctrine of immortality has 
occasionally assumed ; but it should be remembered—and 
this remark may prove of use in the panic which material- 
ism is causing among the religious thinkers of our own time 
—materialism can only injure doctrines which possess a 
common basis with itself, ie. which are themselves of a 
materialistic character. Hence it has always been unable 
to effect anything against a truly spiritual conception of 
the Divine Being ; nor, again, can it be of any avail against 
such a definition of immortality as we have attempted to 
lay down, viz. the eternal continuity of the spiritual forces 
of the universe. Against the notion of a mere anthropo- 
morphic Deity, or against the doctrine of a bodily, i.e. flesh 
and blood, resurrection, materialism will always have much 
to allege which the defenders of those particular views will 
find it difficult to answer. 

It must, however, be conceded that the view here given 
of immortality is by no means a new one. In its essence, 
it is one of the oldest, if not the very oldest, of all the 
opinions which have been held on this subject. Indeed, 
we might go even further and say, that the undeniable fact 
of man possessing within him such a spiritual force, by 
whatever name it is called, so distinguished from all other 
forces of which he can have any cognizance, was the fact 
which first gave birth to the doctrine of Immortality. But 
however this may be, it is at least certain that wherever 
the doctrine has been held, this aspect of it has always 
assumed peculiar prominence. In order to prove this, let 
us take a brief survey of the many illustrations which the 
history of religious thought affords, of the working of this 
principle of the indissoluble union existing among spiritual 
forces, which we have here indicated as the root-thought 
and only true definition of immortality. 

To begin with the writings of the New Testament. The 
main prop of the authority which the Founder of Chris- 
tianity claims for himself and his teaching is his unity with 
the Father: “My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” 
“T came to do the will of Him that sent me, and to finish 
His work.” A common energy, prompted by a common 
will, was no doubt the source of that claim to equality 
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with God which seemed so blasphemous to his materialistic 
countrymen ; and as this bond of union was the quickening 
influence which guided his life, so was it the same influence 
which joined his followers with himself. It is needless 
to quote the well-known passages in which he makes the 
mutual unity between himself and his followers, and of 
both with God, the end and object of his work. The Gospel 
of St. John abounds with passages bearing on this point. 
In short, the communion which Jesus claimed with his 
Father, and into which he attempted to bring his followers, 
was essentially a union of spiritual forces, a combination of 
will and energy, having for its object the regeneration of 
the world. 

The same truth in its relation to a future life is not ob- 
scurely expressed in more than one place. Especially to be 
noted is the striking passage, Luke xx. 35, 36: “They which 
shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world and the 
resurrection from the dead are ‘ioayyeAo, and are the 
children of God, being the children of the resurrection ;” 
where the assumption evidently is that the resurrection, 
being a spiritual process, takes place in virtue of a spiritual 
union with God. The same thought underlies the well- 
known passages in St. John, where Christ proclaims him- 
self the Resurrection and the Life, and says that he that 
believeth on him shall never die. That there are here and 
there in the Gospels more materializing notions of this great 
event is not denied. It was indeed hardly to he expected 
that the people whose gross conceptions materialized the 
spiritual nature of Christ’s kingdom here, should have failed 
in putting an equally gross and material sense on his an- 
nouncements respecting his kingdom hereafter. 

This view of the union of the individual Christian with 
God through Christ, and the immortality involved in that 
union, is strongly marked in the writings of St. Paul and 
St. John. The Epistles of the former are an armoury, 
whence texts have been drawn in defence of what may be 
called the spiritual view of immortality from the time of 
the Gnostics to our own day. The famous text of 1 Cor. 
xv. 50, “Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God,” may, for its point and distinctness, almost be called 
an armoury in itself; while the numerous passages which 
describe Christians as fellow-workers with God or fellow- 
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heirs with Christ, both as to this life and the next, are too 
well known to our readers to need quotation. 

Throughout the history of the Christian Church we find 
this conception of immortality to have obtained largely 
among the more thoughtful of the Fathers of the Church. 
Not indeed that there were wanting some, of whom Ter- 
tullian may be taken as a type, who, in their zeal against 
Gnosticism, pushed their own materialistic views of this 
and other religious truths to an extravagant and even pain- 
ful excess. But the more honoured among Patristic writers 
explain immortality in a decidedly spiritual sense. St. 
Augustine, e.g., makes the highest blessedness and activity 
of the soul consist in the intuition of God, and a somewhat 
similar view formed one of the distinguishing tenets of the 
Alexandrian school—Origen and Gregory Nazianzen may 
be taken as examples ;—while almost all the schoolmen in- 
terpret immortality in a strictly spiritual manner ; and both 
among the leaders of the Reformation and their followers 
to our own day, there have not been wanting able defenders 
of a similar interpretation. 

It is, however, to Schleiermacher that we are indebted 
for putting this view in a definite form, by the eloquent 
and happy expression of it given in his Reden iiber die 
Religion: “Mitten in der Endlichkeit Eins werden mit 
dem Unendlichen, und ewig sein in jeden Augenblick, das 
ist die Unsterblichkeit der Religion,”"* which may be roughly 
rendered as follows : 

In the midst of the finite 

To become one with the Infinite, 
And in each passing moment 

To have eternal existence, 

That is the immortality of religion. 

That this, like most happy definitions and good proverbs, 
is only a fitting expression of a long-held truth, will doubt- 
less be readily recognized by our readers. Indeed, it is only 
a rendering into modern, and, we may add, German thought, 
of the familiar words—“ God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living, for all live to Him.” “ He that believeth 


* P. 121. Schleiermacher’s greatest living disciple has put this truth in a 
more strictly theological form, as follows: ‘‘ Nur Gott ist ewig; nur wer in 
Gott ist hat theil an der Ewigkeit mitten im Strome der Zeit. —Schenkel, 


Christliche Dogmatik, II. p. 1228. 
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hath Eternal life.” At the same time, nothing is truer, 
nothing more largely borne witness to by the history of 
religious thought, than the immense influence of a new and 
striking definition of an old and familiar truth ; and this 
definition of Schleiermacher is no exception to the general 
rule. Indeed, it would be difficult to point out a modern 
definition of theological truth which has shewn such vitality 
in assuming a great variety of forms, and in conciliating 
the sympathies of diverging schools of theology, as this 
famous dictum of Schleiermacher. In Germany, it is not 
too much to say that it is the approved definition of immor- 
tality among its most advanced theologians ; and this, as 
in the case of Strauss,* where there is even a bitter hostility 
to the general methods and conclusions of its author and 
his school ; while in England, the practical side of the same 
truth has found expression in the sermons and theological 
treatises of some of our leading divines. And this develop- 
ment of a purely spiritual conception of immortality among 
the leaders of modern religious thought, is all the more 
remarkable when it is remembered that it has not been 
evoked by the recent growth of materialistic tendencies 
either here or on the continent. Indeed, there seems 
almost a kind of special providence in the fact, that contem- 
poraneously with the spread of materialism, that very con- 
ception of the future life which is least likely to be affected 
by its destructive tendencies has diffused itself in a corre- 
sponding or even superior degree. 

It will, however, be probably objected to this view of 
immortality that it excludes the prevailing belief in the 
immortality of the individual as such. But the weakness 
of this objection will be immediately apparent, if it be re- 
membered that the most distinctive feature of the definition 
of immortality we have here accepted as probably the true 
one, is that it makes the present the only reliable criterion 
of the future; so that if the individual, in his discovery 
and promulgation of intellectual or moral truths, be held to 
be now actually “working together” with God, and is at 
the same time in admitted possession of his individual will, 
there seems no adequate reason for maintaining that a simi- 


* Strauss, Christliche Glaubenslehre, Il. 739. Compare Baur, ‘‘ Vorles- 
unjen iiber die Christliche Dogmengeschichte,” III. 634. 
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lar union of spiritual forces can at any time be considered 
to annihilate the real individual existence of even the 
smallest of such contributory forces. The physicist assumes, 
not without reason, that the different natural (ie. uncon- 
scious) forces now in operation, will some day be found to be 
modifications of one great universal force. Supposing such a 
consummation attained, no one would infer that each single 
force in actual operation would thereupon lose its indivi- 
duality and its distinctive existence. Philosophical readers 
know that there is more than one speculation current in 
modern philosophy, in which the assumption of the exist- 
ence of an indefinitely small unit is absolutely requisite to 
the comprehension of what, after all, presents itself to the 
human consciousness as one inseparable sum-total, one in- 
divisible whole. The roar of the sea is, as Sir William 
Hamilton tells us, only the aggregate of the sounds produced 
by each single wave, and yet the whole volume of sound 
strikes the ear as essentially one ; or, to take a still simpler 
illustration of the truth that in this as in other cases “the 
one is many and the many are one,’* when a man accounts 
himself a part or member of any community, whether na- 
tional or ecclesiastical, he does not conceive that his mem- 
bership necessarily involves the loss of all his individuality. 
To a certain extent, indeed, and so far as the purpose of the 
association is concerned, a great loss or surrender of his 
mere individual single will is implied in the very fact of 
his membership ; but, apart from that, he retains the sense 
of his personal independence unimpaired. When St. Paul, 
e.g., speaks of the Christian’s life as being “ hid with Christ 
in God,” no one ever supposed him to mean that the indi- 
vidual Christian lost all sense of personal consciousness 
immediately on joining himself to the mystical body of 
Christ’s church ; on the contrary, the more manifest and 
doubtless the truer conclusion would generally be, that 
individual existence or force is enhanced and perfected by 
its association with other forces of the like kind. So far, 
then, from concluding from our definition of immortality 
as the eternal indissolubility of all spiritual forces, that we 
thereby annihilate the individual force, it would be more 

* Compare Stirling's ‘‘Secret of Hegel” for a similar answer to objections 
made to the supposed Absorption theory of that philosopher, II. 579. 
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consonant with reason to infer that this is the only defi- 
nition of that truth which gives individual existence its full 
development and final completion. We confess, for our- 
selves, that this question of personal, individual existence 
in a future world is of mere secondary importance compared 
with the grand fact of such existence. We have, however, 
adduced the foregoing considerations, in order to shew that 
there is nothing in the theory here set forth which tends to 
throw doubt on the immortality of personal and individual 
spiritual forces as such. 

Another objection closely allied to the last must also be 
answered. Suppose this view of immortality adopted, what 
becomes of the dogma of a material resurrection so inti- 
mately bound up with it? To which objection a two-fold 
answer may be given. (1.) The resurrection of the body in 
its original acceptation was nothing more than an expression 
of the truth of immortality ; as M. Nicolas puts it, it is the 
“Semitic form” of the latter truth* It is therefore of 
materialistic origin, and it has tended in its history to 
exercise a gross materializing influence on every belief with 
which it has come in contact. It is not therefore surprising 
that all the more spiritual among Christian writers, from 
St. Paul downwards, have shewn a desire to strip this 
dogma of its coarser features, and to merge it in the larger 
truth of immortality.- (2.) At the same time there seems 
no reason for affirming that the resurrection of the dead 
may not express, in a rough material form, a truth which, 
properly conceived, is of the highest importance. There is 
no doubt that in the progress of humanity as exemplified 
in history may be discerned a gradual increase of spiritual 
activities. Intellectual thought and moral action are ex- 
tending their bounds and their influence on every side. 
That such a progress should ultimately attain some kind of 
completion, seems not only reasonable, but even natural, to 
expect. May we not, therefore, look forward to a time 


* M. Nicolas: ‘‘ Des Doctrines Religieuses des Juifs,”’ chap. vi. 

+ The religious thinker scarcely needs to be reminded that the spiritual and 
materialistic views of the future life stand in an inverse relation to each other. 
As Baur expresses it : ‘‘ Je grésseres Gewicht aber auf die Idee der Unsterb- 
lichkeit gelegt, und je reiner, und geistiger sie gedacht wird, desto weniger 
kann die Collision mit der Lehre von der Auferstehung vermieden werden.” 
Vorlesungen ither die Christliche Dogmengeschichte, III. 624. 
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when the spiritual forces of the universe shall have attained 
their highest perfection ?—when the subordinate and par- 
ticular forces now expending themselves in isolated channels, 
shall find the fullest scope for their energies in a more 
intimate harmony with the great central Force of the world ? 
—a time when all hitherto latent and unused (and therefore 
dead) sources of force shall be quickened into never-dying 
activity ?—-when even the great spiritual force of Chris- 
tianity shall be merged and absorbed in the primal Force 
which gave it being?—when, in the words of St. Paul, 
“The Son himself shall be subject unto Him that put all 
things under Him, that God may be all in all”? Surely 
such a glorious consummation might, although but ineffi- 
ciently, be expressed by the phrase, “ Resurrection of the 
dead” —the eternal vivification of all the spiritual energies 
of the universe. Moreover, the final extinction of evil and 
the glorification of good, which are generally accepted con- 
sequences of that great event, would in this case receive 
their fullest and most natural elucidation. That Jesus gave 
this spiritual sense to the resurrection is strikingly proved 
by more than one passage in St. John. He who proclaimed 
himself as a quickening and life-giving influence, and who 
made the resurrection a spiritual and ever-present fact, 
could never have laid the great stress upon the material 
expression of the truth which some of his followers would 
fain attribute to him. 

A curious instance of the effect which materialism has 
had upon this truth may here be appropriately noted. It 
affords a striking illustration of the truth which we have 
already laid down, that materialism can only hurt truths 
conceived in a materialistic spirit. In an article on “ Un- 
sterblichkeit” in Herzog’s Encyclopiidie, C. T. F. Ulrici, one 
of the leading thinkers in Germany, has given a summary 
of the arguments commonly employed to support what we 
have here designated as the spiritual view of immortality. 
He especially enumerates the following : 

1. The simplicity or oneness of the soul. 

2. The imperishableness of the gift of reason, including 
the Hegelian doctrine of the relation of the individual to 
the universal Reason. 

3. The capability of comprehending eternal truths must 
itself be regarded as being eternal as such truths. 

VOL. VI. 2P 
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4. As material atoms are endowed with physical forces, 
so soul atoms may be with spiritual forces. 

We may remark in passing, that whatever force may be 
assigned to the Ist and 4th of these reasons, and we are far 
from supposing that in judicious hands they may not prove 
useful, the 2nd and 3rd have always appeared to us to be 
essentially irrefragable. Against these arguments, Ulrici, 
however, brings the usual objections which have been urged 
by materialists, and honestly admits their force to be 
overpowering. He thinks that physiology has sufficiently 
established the fact that continuance of consciousness with- 
out bodily organs is impossible, and then he triumphantly 
remarks that Christianity has met this very condition by 
its doctrine of the resurrection of the body. He therefore 
makes this dogma, which is generally regarded by religious 
thinkers as one phase or expression of immortality, to be 
its very foundation. Immortality not merely includes, as 
the orthodox theologians hold, but it actually depends upon, 
the resurrection of the flesh. In a similar spirit, one of the 
greatest scientific teachers of our day, Professor Owen, in 
his recent work on the Vertebrate Animals, appears to 
regard the resurrection of the body (ie. the flesh) as abso- 
lutely essential to the idea of immortality. He defines the 
soul as a result of the work of the brain ; how produced is 
a mystery. But he believes that, in the resurrection of the 
body, soul will again, as now, form a part of the re-integrated 
sum of forces ;* so that, according to the Professor, the sum 
of spiritual forces, instead of being, as we would fain regard 
it, an ever-growing whole, is here considered as liable to 
diminution, or, so far as the individual is concerned, to 
temporary but total extinction, to be again re-integrated 
(note the word) by the resurrection of bodily organisms. 

The materialistic consequences of these views appear to 
us sufficiently manifest to make an elaborate demonstration 
of them needless. It may suffice to remark, that they 
strike at the root of the most fundamental articles of reli- 
gious belief. What, eg., becomes of the existence of the 
Divine Being as conscious Spirit, if it is once assumed that 
consciousness is dependent on material organization? But 





* See a review of Professor Owen’s Anatomy of the Vertebrate Animals, in 
Brit. Med. Journal, May 22nd, 1869. 
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not only is this conception thoroughly materialistic, it is 
also far from fulfilling the purposes contemplated by its 
authors, for it absolutely contradicts the current belief that 
the future life is continuous and everlasting; nor is it in 
harmony with the most authoritative utterances of Scripture 
on the subject. In short, the view brought forward to 
reconcile the supposed conclusions of science with one un- 
important phase of a great truth, effects this purpose only 
by destroying the truth itself. It only needs a logical 
development of this conception to bring about a theology 
as gross and unspiritual as that laid down by the most 
materialistic of all the fathers, Tertullian. 

It is, however, time to lay before our readers the advan- 
tages which, we conceive, would result from the method 
here suggested of defining immortality. We have already 
adverted to one of these, viz. the rendering of that great 
truth impervious to the attacks of the materialist. It should 
be remembered that the tendency of materialism, strikingly 
exemplified in Professor Huxley’s paper, is to set matter 
above force—the protoplasm, so to speak, above the nucleus, 
so as to ignore as much as possible the latter element. We, 
on the other hand, feel convinced that the ultimate mysteries 
of the world lie in the forces which animate it, especially 
in that great inscrutable creative Force which we fitly call 
the Reason of the universe. If this force be admitted to be 
eternal in its activity, it needs but a little reflection to 
assign the same attribute to all other forces which possess 
the same nature and aim at the same objects. 

And hence will result another great advantage derivable 
from this definition of immortality, and that is, the recog- 
nition of the essential unity of all spiritual forces. The 
reasoning powers of man, the moral and intellectual infiu- 
ence which he exercises on the world, will be seen to be 
indissolubly one in kind with the central force of the Divine 
Mind. The progress of society in the higher stages of civi- 
lization will, moreover, be definable as a progress towards 
immortality. All human thought and life—in a word, all 
existence, so far as it is spiritual—will be recognized as 
forming one majestic whole, of which each individual forms 
a distinct, though necessarily infinitesimally small, part. 
Thus as there is an undoubted tendency to unity among 
physical forces, so among the spiritual, ie. mental and 
2P2 
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ethical forces, energizing in the universe, will be recognized 
a similar unity. So the finite will be seen to be an essen- 
tial part of the Infinite, just as the passing moment is a 
link in the endless chain of eternity, or the ground we tread 
on is an inappreciably minute fragment of the immensity 
of space. 

Nor are the bearings of this conception of immortality on 
other religious beliefs unworthy of notice. Recognizing as 
we do an element of truth as underlying all religious beliefs 
which have obtained largely among mankind, we cannot 
but think that the fitness of any given doctrinal definition 
to reconcile or explain other collateral beliefs is no unworthy 
criterion of its truth. Take, for instance, the Christian doc- 
trine of the Incarnation. Nothing can be more grossly mate- 
rialistic than the mode in which that doctrine is generally 
held ; but construed in the language we have here employed, 
and we discern its high spiritual truth, for it is nothing 
more than an assertion of the unity of will or spiritual force 
existing between the Father and the Son. This view is so 
entirely the prevailing one both of the Synoptics and St. 
John, that to refer to them for its proof would be quite 
needless. Similarly, every rational interpretation of the 
doctrines of Inspiration and the Holy Spirit is based upon 
the assumption that all human discovery and communica- 
tion of intellectual or moral truth, is by means of that 
Divine energy which is itself essential and all-embracing 
Truth ; and surely the conception of a church or a commu- 
nion of saints receives at once the reason of its being and 
its noblest definition when it is called a union of spiritual 
forces. 

Moreover, the practical effects derivable from this defini- 
tion are not less conspicuous ; for once adopted, and immor- 
tality would then become, not, as it is at present, a mere 
attribute of the future; it would sum up, in one word, a 
living process ever present and ever active, co-eternal with 
the universe and its Divine Author. We should then get 
rid of that unhallowed separation between this world and 
the next, and the supposed essential differences between 
the conditions of their respective modes of existence, which 
we hold to be, in theory and practice, nothing less than 
immoral. Spiritual force is the same for all men, for all 
time. Co-operation with the Eternal is itself eternity, no 
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matter what the conditions of its manifestation. “He that 
believeth hath eternal life.” And what can be a nobler 
incentive to the cultivation of truth and purity within our- 
selves, and their diffusion among our fellow-men, than the 
consideration that, so far as we can add to knowledge and 
diminish ignorance, so far as we can add to truth by lessen- 
ing falsehood, so far as we can increase virtue by diminishing 
its opposites, so far are we taking part with the Ruler of the 
universe ; we are adding our infinitesimally small powers 
to the infinite total of His great forces; we are workers 
together with Him in imparting activity and a right direc- 
tion to the unused or wasted spiritual energies of the uni- 
verse, and so we are advancing that cause of progress and 
true civilization which may truly claim the appellation of 
His kingdom. Here, too, may be found that bond of union 
which has been hitherto wanting, but which a consciousness 
of being engaged in a common work is calculated to inspire, 
between the religious philosopher on the one hand, and the 
physical inquirer on the other; for as the latter finds his 
noble occupation in lessening the amount of the wnknown 
and hidden processes of nature—in other words, human 
ignorance—and increasing the sum of human knowledge 
and activity, so the former, by diminishing ignorance and 
vice, will in reality be co-operating in what is essentially 
the same work. Each will then recognize the value of the 
other’s labour ; each will see that the one is the necessary 
complement of the other, and that without either, real civi- 
lization and social progress are impossible. 

It is perhaps almost needless to add, that we do not 
assume in the foregoing remarks to have demonstrated the 
truth of immortality. That will always remain an impossi- 
bility. All that we purposed was to shew, that taking 
the very latest generalizations of physical science for our 
basis, there is nothing improbable, not to say impossible, in 
the doctrine of immortality when rightly conceived and 
defined. Notwithstanding the loud rejoicings of a few super- 
ficial materialists at what have seemed to their purblind 
vision to be indications of the immediate triumph of their 
principles, we may safely take it for granted that no con- 
ceivable progress in science can bridge over the gulf exist- 
ing between mind and matter. No scientific discovery, e.g., 
will ever suffice to prove that historical progress is the crea- 
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ture of physical forces, or that virtue is an amiable mani- 
festation of heat or electricity. Hence the ground taken by 
Bishop Butler, in the well-known chapter of the Analogy, 
will always be that which the more thoughtful of the de- 
fenders of immortality will choose to occupy—the ground 
of probability supported by analogy. This is the ground 
we have endeavoured, however unworthily, to occupy in the 
foregoing remarks. Recognizing as we do the scientific 
impossibility that the least part of a physical force should 
be annihilated, we have endeavoured to prove the analogical 
improbability that any, even the smallest part, of divine 
energy can be entirely and irreparably lost. Moreover, 
there is another analogy derivable from modern scientific 
investigation which also points in the same direction of the 
truth of immortality. The gradual development of mind 
over matter is a well-known conclusion of history ; but we 
are now told that a similar process on a larger scale is 
shewn by the successions of geological epochs. Hence we 
are informed that the course of the world “presents us with 
a picture of the ever-increasing dominion of mind over 
matter.”* So that, beginning in the Eternal Mind, the 
world tends towards immortality; so also does modern 
science afford a striking commentary on St. Paul’s words— 
“The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain toge- 
ther until now.” 

It would therefore seem, according to the best of our 
judgments, that the doctrine of immortality has nothing to 
fear from the progress of physical science. That a few 
modifications of popular, and for the most part materialistic, 
opinions on the subject may possibly be an effect of that 
progress, we may fully allow and even desire. Still, in 
essentials, immortality will always be, to the religious and 
philosophic thinker, a cardinal doctrine of true theology ; 
for so long as spiritual force is recognized in creation and 
human history on the one hand, or in the individual will 
on the other (and history is itself but the aggregate of indi- 
vidual forces), so long will there be room for affirming : 

1. That all spiritual forces are in reality indissoluble. 

2. That they are immortal. 

JOHN OWEN. 





* Mrs. Somerville’s ‘‘ Molecular and Microscopic Science,” II. p. 11. 
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VL—FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER. 


. The Life and Letters of Frederick William Faber, D.D., 
Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. By John 
Edward Bowden, of the same Congregation. London: 
T. Richardson and Son. 1869. 


WHATEVER we may think of the hopes and expectations 
of Archbishop Manning, we can scarcely deny that, after 
all due deductions, the Church of Rome has during the last 
five-and-twenty years achieved in this country no small 
success. The means by which this success has been attained, 
and the forms which Roman Catholicism is assuming or 
may assume, are in themselves subjects of interest, even if 
we believe that the day will never come when the brightest 
of all its jewels shall be restored to the Papal crown by the 
conversion of England. Whatever the reasons may be, it 
is a fact that the Romav Church continues to attract ad- 
herents from other religious bodies in this country ; nor do 
we care to say that the confidence expressed by some of the 
most earnest Roman Catholics in the leanings of our town 
populations is altogether without foundation. But apart 
from all questions as to the number of future converts, we 
certainly cannot take anything like an adequate view of the 
condition of religious thought in this country, unless we 
take into account the influences at work on our Roman 
Catholic fellow-countrymen. 

That these influences run chiefly in two channels, few 
probably will deny ; and it is perhaps not less true in fact 
that they have run in two streams ever since the beginning 
of what is now known as the Oxford movement. That 
movement acted chiefly on two classes of minds, and it is 
not too much to say that the position of the Church of 
Rome in this country would not have been what it now is, 
but for the converts which it has made of men belonging 
to those two classes. On the one side were men who, 
however keenly they might feel the shortcomings of the 
English Church, were yet as keenly alive to all that was 
great and venerable in her system, and who lived and 
thought not only as Christians, but as Englishmen. To 
them the one paramount object of search was the truth, and 
this truth was to be reached by a most careful and exact 
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historical process, which should embrace the whole course 
of Christianity from its first propagation to the present 
time. In this inquiry, they were content to start from the 
ground occupied by the Church of England; and that 
ground, from their point of view, furnished them at once 
with a magnificent ideal which placed them in harmony 
with the highest aspirations of the greatest thinkers of the 
Catholic Church in all ages and in all lands. The Church 
of which they were nembers seemed in their eyes to claim 
for itself the character of an integral portion of that Church 
Catholic, on the very ground that it had retained its essen- 
tial organization and its necessary doctrines. It fed its 
children on the same food; and it had the same warrant 
for its authority which could be claimed for that of all 
other branches of the Church, whether Greek or Latin. 
Doubtless the atmosphere into which they were thus 
thrown would tend to excite in them a lively sympathy 
for theologians and a theology not much to the taste of the 
great mass of Englishmen, or even of professed English 
Churchmen. It could not be pretended that the tone of 
thought of the great Caroline divines was especially con- 
genial to Englishmen of the nineteenth century; but in their 
belief the men who agreed heartily in the general spirit of 
those divines and accepted the details of their teaching were 
the only men who were really faithful to the teaching of the 
Church of England, and the logical carrying out of their 
principles could not possibly lead them wrong unless those 
principles were in themselves erroneous. This, however, 
was an alternative which they were not called upon to dis- 
cuss. The doctrine of the English Church on the subject 
of the Sacraments, of Baptism and the Eucharist, was the 
doctrine of Augustine and Anselm, of Bossuet and Fénélon ; 
the language of the Ordinal seemed to confer on Anglican 
priests an authority even greater than that which the 
foman Church bestowed on any of her clergy. Thus, then, 
on the most momentous of all doctrines, there was not 
only no antagonism, there was a real harmony of teaching 
between the Church of England and the Church of Rome ; 
and they could thus educate themselves into a thoroughly 
Catholic spirit, while yet that spirit might co-exist with a 
thoroughly English character. All that was magnificent 
and august in the theology of Bernard or Bellarmine they 
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might regard as their own by an indefeasible title ; and if 
the remembrance of the divisions of Christendom drew a 
dark line across the picture, they had yet the comfort of 
believing that the responsibility for these divisions lay with 
others rather than with themselves, rather with the Roman 
Church in its exaggerated claims than with the Church of 
England, which was ready to yield to it all legitimate 
deference. In this belief they might live, cultivating all 
Christian graces, and submitting themselves to all the 
strictness of Catholic discipline, while yet they retained 
their love and appreciation for the associations, the his- 
tory and the literature of their country. This ground was 
soon cut away from beneath their feet. A hard and painful 
experience taught them that although their position was 
legally justifiable, yet this was rather an accident than a 
result deliberately designed ; that if they remained members 
of the Church of England, they must “stand all the day idle 
as the very condition of her bearing with them ;” and that 
if they walked consistently in the road trodden before them 
by Andrewes and Ken, by Laud or Hammond, she would 
bid them be gone where they would be more welcome, or 
would sell them for nought to the stranger that passes by. 
3ut even when they had been taught that “whatever was 
generous in purpose, and tender or deep in devotion, fell 
from her bosom and found no home within her arms,’* 
these converts carried with them the intellectual and spi- 
ritual atmosphere in which they had lived. They had sub- 
mitted themselves to the imperial authority of Rome, but 
they yet thought and spoke as their countrymen ; and the 
language even of their devotion was on the whole a lan- 
guage which their countrymen could understand, or to 
which they need feel no very vehement aversion. Whether 
the influence of such men would in the long run avail much 
with the masses, there was no doubt this danger, that Roman 
Catholicism, as exhibited in their lives and by their words 
and writings, might appear a system which Englishmen of 
the highest education might accept without any very violent 
wrench to their modes of thought, and without vilifying all 
which had thus far been to them most valuable. There 
can be no doubt that if the faith of the Church of Rome 


* Newman, Serinons on Subjects for the Day, p. 461. 
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had been presented to Englishmen only under this aspect, 
there would have been an element of sufficient devotion to 
the Roman See as the centre of Catholic unity, without any 
of that exaggerated language and practice which must repel 
many as thoroughly as it may attract a few. With such 
men, the motive to conversion was not so much an irrepres- 
sible longing for a particular devotional atmosphere, as an 
overwhelming desire to find themselves in a state of safety. 
From their earliest childhood they had been taught that 
the one thing needful was the salvation of their souls ; and 
the whole force of the teaching of the great Elizabethan 
and Caroline divines had been expended, not in the effort 
to shew that the Roman idea of unity and of the paramount 
necessity of remaining within the limits of a particular re- 
ligious society was itself wholly without foundation, but 
that the Church of England possessed all the notes of the 
Church, and therefore could afford to her members as legiti- 
mate an assurance of salvation as the Church of Rome 
herself. When at length, as it seemed to them, the falsity 
of this position was laid bare, they determined at all costs 
to obey their conscience, and to make whatever sacrifices 
that obedience required. In the body to which they were 
now to belong, they knew that saints like Ambrose and 
Athanasius, Basil, Gregory and Chrysostom, would have 
found a far more congenial home than in the Church of 
England, if in the latter they could ever have found any 
rest or peace at all; and they had long felt that the lan- 
guage of these saints, whether in their teaching or devotions, 
had little or nothing which was distasteful to them, and far 
less anything repugnant to their English habits and ways 
of looking at things. 

But there was another class of men who were much more 
ready to answer in the negative the question of Anglican 
claims, having convinced themselves that, even if the 
order of Anglican priests were valid and their adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments effectual, yet the mere departure 
from, or the lack of, modern Catholic usages was an irre- 
parable loss, and hence that it was impossible to imbue 
themselves too thoroughly with the present spirit and prac- 
tice of Rome. These men on their conversion had practi- 
cally little to learn and nothing to unlearn. They had 
steeped themselves in devotion to the Holy See ; and there 
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was not one of the thousand forms of devotion sanctioned 
or permitted by that See which was not in their judgment 
wholesome and edifying, not one belief avowed by any of her 
saints which had not its foundation in truth. For them the 
most extravagant positions of modern Ultramontanes in- 
volved no difficulty ; the most astounding hagiologies de- 
manded no greater effort of faith than the history of England 
as related by Dr. Lingard. These men had, in fact, after a 
very short period of transition (perhaps from the Evangelical 
to the High-church school), prejudged the whole question. 
They had convinced themselves that their mission as Angli- 
can clergymen or laymen was to Romanize the Church of 
England, on the ground that her own dogmas justified and 
warranted the process; and when they joined the Church 
of Rome, they were equally assured that their mission was 
to assimilate the practices and customs of all the local 
churches to those of the Italian Church, and to familiarize 
their countrymen with all that they were disposed to re- 
gard as extreme and fanatical manifestations of Catholic 
devotion. 

Of these men, Frederick William Faber was the most 
prominent, and has probably more than all others influ- 
enced the future fortunes of the Church of Rome in this 
country, in the direction whether of success or defeat. The 
one aim of his life after his conversion, and, in truth, it 
may be said for a long time before his conversion, was to 
assimilate the standard of English to that of Italian Catho- 
licism. To all arguments against the wisdom of intro- 
ducing Italian practices of devotion he turned a deaf ear, 
or rather he answered them with a reply so far logical as 
to satisfy himself that his own plans were founded on right 
reason. The Roman Catholic was the true religion; the 
Pope at the head of the Latin Church was in doctrine in- 
fallible ; and the whole cycle of Catholic practice was a 
development or exhibition of the truth. This truth was 
a living stem or tree, growing up with a power imparted 
to it by no human means; and any attempt to check its 
growth, or to train its branches in one direction rather than 
another, was practically treachery to the Church to which 
they professed to have devoted themselves. 

“Truth is not ours,” he said, “to bate and frown down. Truth 
is God's; it has God’s majesty inherent within it, and it will con- 
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vert the souls of men, even when it seems rudest and most repel- 
ling ; and it will do so for this one reason—because it is God’s 
truth, and because we, through the grace of God, have boldness 
and faith to put our trust in it. And, again, beware of another 
evil, that of trying to throw aside or to force down what seems 
most faithful and warm in the devotions of foreign lands; do 
not tell that cruel falsehood, do not tell it to those whom you 
love and are longing and yearning to have within the Church, 
do not tell them that the faith is other here than what it is else- 
where ; do not throw aside devotion and sweetness, and worship 
and affection, as thongh they were not fit for us, as though God’s 
Church were not one; for this is nothing less in reality than 
to deny the unity of God’s Church.”* 


This argument or formula was applied by him, it must 
be admitted, with a sufficiently sweeping generality to the 
moral and spiritual condition of England. That condition 
was to Faber a subject unspeakably horrifying. The spirit 
of Protestantism had eaten into the very heart of the people, 
and Protestantism was “the devil’s masterpiece,” choking 
up all the avenues of affection, killing all kindly sympathies, 
and leaving men to starve and perish in the very sight of 
an inexhaustible banquet. It had its root in unbelief, and 
its outcome was simply irreverence and blasphemy. Far 
from deferring to the authority of St. Peter, they were 
walking every man in his own way, and each banning 
or slandering his neighbour; far from finding comfort 
among the myriads of saints and angels with whom they 
might hold daily converse, they were fast coming to the 
conclusion that the physical order of the world was not 
and could not be affected by any human prayers or any 
angelic interferences. How were these frightful evils to be 
remedied? Assuredly, only by the conversion of England. 
But how was this to be accomplished? Surely, by nothing 
less than an exhibition of the Roman, or rather the Italian, 
system in this country in all the aspects of its working. 
In place of the licence to pick and choose at will, there 
must be unquestioning submission to the judgments of the 
Pope, and an immediate intellectual acquiescence in his 
decrees ; in the place of covert infidelity or indefinite doubt, 
there must be a joyful leaning on the intercession of the 
saints ; and this could be brought about only by the preach- 
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ing of the extremest or the most fully developed Ultramon- 
tane theology, by the most fervent devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin, and by the hearty adoption of all the new religious 
practices devised daily by the spiritualized ingenuity of the 
devout. The ark of God must be carried into the midst of 
the hosts of the enemy; and in a country where on the 
walls of towns might be seen scrawled the words, “No 
Popery, no religion ; dowu with the priests!” these priests 
were to redouble their invocations to “dearest Mama,” and 
insist that she must win for them the boon for which they 
should never cease to pray. In a country where men were 
daily becoming more and more at a loss to reconcile the 
facts of the humanity of Jesus and the facts of his life as 
related in the Gospels with the Athanasian doctrine of his 
divinity, there must be special devotions instituted to the 
limbs of Jesus as wounded on the cross, to his sacred heart, 
his sacred hands and feet, and his sacred side. The more 
that Englishmen shewed a disposition to retreat into an 
intellectual scepticism, the more must the language of these 
devotions assume a sensuous or physical character, the more 
will it be our right and our duty to speak of the Virgin 
Mother venerating the holy hands of St. Thomas as fra- 
grant with the sacred blood of the wound into which the 
Saviour had suffered him to thrust it. 

Here, then, is a plain issue,—on the one hand, Frederick 
Faber coming forward as the uncompromising champion of 
those dogmas and practices which it is thought are likely 
to receive their final and irreversible sanction in the coming 
so-called CEcumenical Council ; on the other, Dr. Newman 
still striving to exhibit the doctrines of Papal Infallibility 
and the Invocation of Saints in a form which, if not attrac- 
tive, may at the least not be an insurmountable rock of 
offence to the great bulk of the English people,—still insist- 
ing that although the warmer piety of foreigners may lead 
them to use language of a singularly fervent and ecstatic 
kind in their devotions to the saints, yet these expressions 
are the natural outpouring of a genuine affection, and as 
such must be safe from our condemnation, although we may 
not be called upon and may not choose to adopt them our- 
selves.* This is, in fact, the whole gist and essence of Faber’s 
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work. For this he lived, and for this, it may be said, he 
died, if, as it seems, his health was impaired and his life 
shortened by the stern discipline to which he felt it his 
duty to subject himself in carrying out his plan. 

It would argue a strange indifference or even deadness 
to the cause of true religion, if we were to deny the gravity 
of this issue. To those who do not believe the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility in any sense, who look upon Italian de- 
votion in general as on something eminently unwholesome, 
but who yet think that the Latin Church has done a great 
work in the world, and that under different conditions she 
may be made an instrument of doing even a greater work 
hereafter, it must be a matter of the gravest moment whe- 
ther Catholicism in this country is to take an Italian or a 
Teutonic direction,—whether in short, the German protest 
is to have any weight in the approaching Council,—or 
whether the Church of Rome is to be committed to those 
conclusions against which M. de Montalembert, on the very 
verge of the grave and speaking with the clearness of a man 
who has nothing more to do with earthly things, has so 
nobly raised his voice. Six years have now passed since Dr. 
Faber ended a life of singular beauty (they who differ from 
him most widely and deeply may yet gladly admit this), 
and during those years Dr. Newman has distinctly accepted 
the issue raised by his friend. With the passage before 
him from Dr. Faber’s Notes which we have quoted from 
the “Life,” and in which he says that any attempt to 
repress or check the introduction of Italian forms of devo- 
tion into this country is “in reality to deny the unity of 
God’s Church,” Dr. Newman, in his Letter on Dr. Pusey’s 
Eirenicon, has said summarily that he prefers “English 
habits of belief and devotion to foreign.” In this preference 
he states that he was upheld by Dr. Griffiths, the late Vicar 
Apostolic of the London district, who warned him “against 
books of devotion of the Italian school which were just at 
that time coming into England.”* These words Dr. Newman 
utters in full consciousness that Dr. Faber threw his whole 
weight on the other side ; for speaking of him as one who had 
“departed amid the tears of hundreds,” he asks Dr. Pusey why 
he rests on him as an authority in the matter of devotion 
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to the Virgin ;” and then adds, that Dr. Faber and Mr. Ward 
“came to the Church and thereby saved their souls; but 
they are in no sense spokesmen for English Catholics, and 
they must not stand in the place of those who have a real 
title to such an office,’—these being such men as “ Cardinal 
Wiseman, Dr. Ullathorne, Dr. Lingard, Mr. Tierney, Dr. 
Oliver, Dr. Rock, Dr. Waterworth, Dr. Husenbeth and Mr. 
Flanagan.” “ Which of these ecclesiastics,” he asks, “has said 
anything extreme about the prerogatives of the Blessed Virgin 
or the infallibility of the Pope?* None perhaps; but the 
question is not as to the past or even as to the present 
phase of thought and devotion among English Catholics, so 
much as to the probable course of events in the time to 
come. 

Mr. Bowden, who has taken upon himself the task of 
writing the Life of Dr. Faber, cannot but be aware that 
while this question must impart to any biography of Dr. 
Faber much of its interest in the eyes of a large number 
even of Roman Catholics, it is almost the only point which 
gives to it a practical interest and importance in the eyes of 
all other Englishmen. He was bound therefore to enter 
into the matter candidly and fully ; and he has not only not 
done this, but he has treated it in a way which can only be 
called evasive. In short, his book is manifestly written so 
as to keep out of sight, so far as may be possible, the fact 
that there has been any controversy or difference of opinion 
on the subject. It will not do, he feels, to ignore all that 
Dr. Newman has said in his Letter to Dr. Pusey, but he will 
not mention Dr. Newman’s name in the passage which treats 
of Dr. Faber’s attitude towards foreign forms of devotion ; 
and his comment on the words which we have cited from 
that Letter is briefly as follows: 

“Tt has been well said that Father Faber has no claim to be 
considered a spokesman for English Catholics. A spokesman is 
one who expresses the sentiments of a large body, being deputed 
to do so because he understands and agrees with their opinions. 
Such a position Father Faber never occupied ; he was a leader, 
not a spokesman; the mission he accomplished was to educate, 
not to represent, the Catholics of England.”’+ 


If this really was the case, then Mr. Bowden is the more 
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bound to mention the influences which, in this task of edu- 
cating his co-religionists, Dr. Faber set himself to counter- 
act. What end can Mr. Bowden possibly hope to gain by 
repressing the fact that if Dr. Faber was vehemently eager 
to introduce Italian devotions, Dr. Newman as decidedly 
preferred English forms to foreign, and as distinctly re- 
gretted the attempts made to naturalize the latter? Mr. 
Bowden has approached his subject confessedly as one 
which must have an interest for readers who are not Roman 
Catholics.* Why, then, does he ignore all that Dr. New- 
man says as to the nature of the more popular devotions 
carried on in Roman Catholic churches? He knows, of 
course, that Anglicans or Protestants have read the words 
in which Dr. Newman speaks of these devotions: “ No one 
interferes with his neighbour ; agreeing, as it were, to differ, 
they pursue independently a common end, and, by paths 
distinct but converging, present themselves before God.”+ 
He knows also that to most Anglicans or Protestants these 
words can convey but one meaning, viz., that each man may 
believe as much or as little of the propositions contained 
in these devotions as he pleases, so long as he does not ex- 
plicitly reject the doctrines of the Church ; and that they 
can scarcely fail to discern a reference to Dr. Faber in the 
words, “ Loud talkers, in the Church as elsewhere, are apt 
to carry all before them, while quiet and conscientious per- 
sons commonly have to give way.” But Mr. Bowden evi- 
dently thinks that he is bound, so far as he may be able, to 
obliterate all traces of such discussions ;t and thus Dr. 
Newman’s words to Dr. Pusey are passed by in silence, while 
a kindly letter in which Cardinal Wiseman comforts Dr. 
Faber, when almost at the point of death, with the reflection 
that the many saints and servants of God will be near 


* Preface, p. v. + Letter on Dr. Pusey’s Eirenicon, p. 31. 

t It is true that Mr. Bowden quotes from Dr. Newman’s Letter the words in 
which he speaks of a wise prelate who ‘‘was apprehensive of the effect of 
Italian compositions, as unsuited to this country.” But it is in another con- 
nection ; and Dr. Newman’s words are thus made to have reference only to 
Italian lives of saints. Of his remarks on the subject of foreign books and 
forms of devotion we hear not a word ; and Mr. Bowden is at least discreet in 
keeping silence, if, as is probable, he is unwilling to admit that distinction 
between wholesome and unwholesome devotions to the Virgin, on which Dr. 
Newman lays the greatest stress. (Letter to Dr. Pusey, pp. 105—119.) There 
seems to be no evidence that any such distinction was admitted by Dr. Faber. 
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him whom he has made known, reverenced and invoked by 
so many in this country, is quoted as if it completely settled 
the matter.* 

It does not, of course, follow that Dr. Newman thought 
of Dr. Faber only, or even chiefly, as a loud talker, or that 
he would have applied this expression to him in any in- 
vidious and unworthy sense. But Dr. Faber was endowed 
with singular command of language, and his feelings were 
as vehement as his words were clear and to the point ; and 
thus on subjects in which he felt himself deeply concerned, 
the torrent of his eloquence rushed on as though to sweep 
away everything in its path. In this sense, he might fairly 
be spoken of as a loud talker; but, apart from this, Dr. 
Newman acknowledges, and doubtless rejoices in the re- 
membrance of, “his remarkable gifts, his poetical fancy, his 
engaging frankness, his playful wit, his affectionateness, his 
sensitive piety ;’+ and even they who differ most widely 
from both must admit that every word in this eulogy was 
most fully deserved. It is unnecessary, and in the compass 
of a few pages it would be impossible, to give anything 
like an analysis or summary of this Memoir of one of the 
most remarkable men who have left the Church of England 
for the communion of Rome. It is better to leave the 
reader to form his own judgment from a perusal of the 
Memoir, which even as it now stands is full of interest ; 
nor is there any need to dwell on its defects as a biography. 
That Mr. Bowden has not cared to avail himself of assist- 
ance and documents to which he might have had easy 
access, is now well known; and there is as little doubt 
that very much more might have been said, and should 
have been said, of the years which preceded his conversion, 
as well as of the various currents of thought amidst which 
he found himself in his new home. But although Mr. 
Bowden speaks of Dr. Faber as passing through many 
phases of thought, even to the end of his life, and as speak- 
ing frankly of them to his friends, the actual history of his 
religious opinions is one which may be given very briefly. 
In his earlier years, the influence which he felt the most 
strongly was that of the Calvinistic school ; and any harsh 
criticisms or condemnations of the Evangelicals were sure 
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to arouse his indignation. But Faber, although this school 
left a certain mark upon him to the last, was not one of 
those who could remain content with a religion so bare and 
bleak, a religion which was simply and exclusively a mat- 
ter between each individual soul and God. This indivi- 
duality was intensely irksome to him ; and the doctrine of 
Baptismal Regeneration and of the Sacramental Life shewed 
him the way of escape from this “base theology,” with its 
“dreadful facility of turning to God.” In the Church he 
ceased to be an individual, and fell “into his own place 
quietly and without disturbance.”* From this time, his 
progress in the path which he steadily pursued to the end 
of his life was rapid and unbroken. He reached almost 
at once the conviction that the Church of England, in its 
present condition, might be aptly compared to the valley 
of the dry bones, and that the spirit which stirred in her 
with almost imperceptible and strangely fitful pulsation 
was working mightily and always in the Church of Rome. 
While Dr. Newman’s glance ranged far away to the Church 
of Augustine, Ambrose, Cyril and Cyprian, Faber found a 
more ready consolation in the See of Rome and its present 
occupant. His difficulty was not so much to satisfy himself 
of the validity of Anglican Sacraments, as to determine 
how and where he could best live after the highest pattern 
and standard of Christian perfection. In this matter he 
was determined not to trifle or palter with himself. He 
would tie himself to no man’s garments ; and he becomes 
almost severe in his language to a friend who had said, 
“I do not care if you only stick to Pusey.” “I do not 
wish,” he adds, “to find my own road to my Saviour; but 
I do wish my friend to acknowledge, what he does not for 
a moment doubt, that my allegiance to that Saviour is 
always too predominant a feeling in my heart to allow of 
my sticking to any human guide.” It is not wonderful, 
therefore, that the peculiar ground occupied by Dr. Pusey 
failed to satisfy Faber. To him, all that he saw of Roman 
devotion and of the practice of Roman Catholics carried 
the evidence that God was among them of a truth, while 
the general state of the English Church sometimes almost 
awakened the doubt whether God was in it at all. So little 
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were any scruples which others might feel against copying 
the practices of the Roman communion present to his 
mind, that on his presentation to the rectory of Elton he 
determined at once to go abroad, and, in Mr. Bowden’s 
words, to study the operations of the Church of Rome more 
as a learner than as a critic. In this step he felt himself 
justified by the fact that there was an essential agreement 
between the theology of the best Anglican divines on the 
subject of the Sacraments with that of the Roman doctors, 
and that in its protest against the Church of Rome the 
English Church was palpably in the wrong. Still, whether 
the Church of England was right or wrong, it is astonishing 
that a man so clear-sighted as Faber, deficient as he may 
have been in judgment, could fail to see what must be 
inevitably the issue of his experiment. Here was a man 
to whom the atmosphere of the Established Church had 
become thoroughly distasteful, and who deliberately sets to 
work to copy the practices of another society, towards which 
he finds himself powerfully attracted, but which his own 
Church had emphatically condemned. Nevertheless, he 
determined “to examine closely in Catholic countries, and 
especially in Rome, the methods pursued by the Church in 
dealing with the souls entrusted to her care.” Doubtless 
he thought, as he said, that he “found his attachment to 
the Church of England growing in Rome, the more he be- 
wailed her position ;’* but this was because, in his own 
words, he felt that she was still a Church, and therefore 
might be brought once more to a sound mind. The proof 
of this lies in Dr. Newman’s note of holiness. “Of course, 
I could not,” he says, “make use of a feeling as an argu- 
ment; yet I confess that sometimes, when I am hard 
pressed, I feel that there is a little fortress in the back- 
ground, quite unsuspected by the enemy, namely, recollec- 
tions of Oxford and of the good people there. I feel, how- 
ever unable I may be to put it scholastically, that there is 
evident work of the Holy Spirit, whose sanctifying influ- 
ences they would restrain, so far as any real advance in 
holiness is concerned, to the Roman Church.”+ Still in 
Rome he felt himself in his heart's true home; it was 
nothing but dire duty which could tear him away from it. 
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He attends the Pope’s celebration of mass on Ascension- 
day in St. John Lateran, and thinks that he never “returned 
from any service so thoroughly Christianized in every joint 
and limb, or so right of heart,” as he did from the Lateran 
on that day.* Thus, glorying amidst the fires, he confesses, 
“T grow more Roman every day, but I hope not wilfully.” 
For the present he consents to give up the practice of 
invoking the Virgin and Saints ; but he returns to England, 
and to the charge of the parish of Elton, with the deliberate 
determination that his “whole life, God willing, shall be 
one crusade against the detestable and diabolical heresy of 
Protestantism, the very name even of which has been 
publicly and authoritatively abjured by my own Church,”+ 
although it would be hard to say when and where. In 
plain English, he could never be more thoroughly Roman 
Catholic in spirit than he was now. He had conformed him- 
self to Catholic practices abroad as far as he possibly could ; 
he came to Elton, resolved to introduce and to carry out 
those practices to the utmost of his power. Confession, fast- 
ing, the discipline, the hair shirt, the iron chain, nothing was 
to be wanting (save the outward and visible communion with 
the Holy See) to enable him and his penitents to lead the 
lives, not only of priests, but even of monks in the Church 
Catholic. “Iam much altered,” he admits, “since I came 
abroad this time; but I am very, very, very Roman. I 
have learnt an immense deal, both inwardly and outwardly, 
and I hope it will lead to something better than feelings.”t 
It led to, or was followed by, work at Elton which changed 
the appearance of the village in more ways than one, work 
which checked and repressed drunkenness and many other 
forms of vice, and habituated many of the inhabitants to 
the modes of Roman thought, religion and devotion, pro- 
bably before many of them had the slightest notion of the 
nature of the controversy between the Church of England 
and the Church of Rome. A community of young men met 
as penitents in the rectory every night at twelve o'clock, 
and spent some time (three hours on the eves of the greater 
festivals) chiefly in reciting portions of the Psalter. In 
these nocturnal assemblies they were likewise introduced 
to the supernatural atmosphere and supernatural beings of 
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Catholic hagiology or folk-lore ; and Mr. Bowden solemnly 
remarks: “It would seem that these vigils excited the 
anger of the evil spirits, for mysterious noises used to be 
heard in the house at the time, often apparently just outside 
the door of the oratory where the members were assembled. 
Sometimes, on these occasions, they took lights and searched 
all over the house, but without finding anything which 
could account for the noises which had been heard. These 
disturbances did not avail to put a stop to the nightly 
meetings,” which were persevered in as quietly as Luther 
laid his head again on his pillow when wakened by a noise 
which was made only by the devil. 

It was manifestly, therefore, a mere question of time, if 
his life were extended, how soon this work of imitating 
Roman practices should be rendered superfluous by sub- 
mitting himself to the Roman discipline in reality. Doubts 
and difficulties, in strictness of speech, there were none. 
What he had been before, that he continued to be after the 
incident called his conversion,—only, doubtless, happier and 
more light-hearted for his deliverance from the constrained 
and uncongenial position which he had cast aside for ever. 
He would thus far, therefore, be the better for hischange ; and 
it may be doubted whether in any respects he was the worse 
for it. Long before his actual profession, he had become as 
extreme in his theology, and as vehement against heresy 
and error, as he could well be after it; and the feeling of 
antagonism to the system and spirit of the Establishment 
was probably more keenly felt while he still continued to 
belong to it, than after he had quitted her pale. How far 
his character was really exalted by the faith which he had 
adopted years before he abjured his allegiance to the En- 
glish Church, the reader must determine for himself by 
examining this Memoir, if his knowledge of Faber will not 
enable him to do so without it ; and his judgment will take 
shape from his own convictions on the topics of which 
Faber is in this biography made to speak. If he regards the 
full toleration of religious differences as a duty binding on 
all Christians, he cannot look upon Faber as a man whose 
life exhibited any growth in this righteous quality. He did 
not care that it should. He had sought for truth and he 
had found it. He had reached safe ground for himself, and 
he doubted the salvation of Protestants ; why, then, should 
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he behave as one to whom the religious state of his neigh- 
bours was a matter of indifference, when in his eyes they 
were as brands ready for the everlasting burnings.* In his 
earlier days, when he appealed to Hooker as maintaining all 
that was essential to Calvinism in his sermons on Justifi- 
cation by Faith and on the Certainty and Perpetuity of 
Faith in the Elect, he upholds “in the fullest and most lati- 
tudinarian manner the tenets of universal toleration and the 
supremacy of private judgment.”+ Only a year later, he 
speaks of himself as growing “more and more dissatisfied 
with the world every day, and especially with people making 
a certain profession of religion. My spirit is not near so 
catholic and tolerant as it used to be. I see more clearly 
than ever that exclusiveness is one of the leading features of 
the Gospel of Jesus, and that much of what it is fashionable 
to call verbal debate is in reality vital godliness.”t The 
sight of the Venetian dungeons in 1841 excites in him one 
of those bursts of genuine eloquence in which few English- 
men have surpassed him ; but it seems not to have struck 
him then that the same awful contrast between the kind- 
liness of nature and the fiendish savageness of man might 
be suggested as forcibly by the cruelties of the spiritual 
Inquisition as by those of the great merchant republic. 
Many years later we see that the spirit is not dead within 
him which inspired the severity of Dominic and Torquemada. 

“You are going all over my wanderings in 1843,” he writes 
to his biographer. “ You won’t get the smell of box out of your 
nose for a year. I smell the bitter steaming glens of the 
Pyrenees even still, the bitter of the box foliage, and the honey 
smell of the yellow fluffy box-flowers in April : 

‘The breath of thy gardens, the hum of thy bees, 
And the long waving line of the blue Pyrenees.’ 

* Macaulay hadn’t been there; the savage valleys smell more 
aromatically than the gardens; but I regret that Huguenots 
are allowed to smell the aroma of the box at all.”§ 


This hatred of intellectual, or, as he would probably have 














* Dr. Faber had no idea of allowing Purgatory to take the place of a hell 
of endless torments for all who were not worthy of the former. In the last 
sermon which he preached, he said significantly, ‘‘ The devil’s worst and most 
fatal preparation for the coming of Antichrist is the weakening of men’s belief 
in eternal punishment.”—P. 503. 
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preferred to term it, of spiritual error, brought him into an 
attitude of mind which involved a bitter antagonism with 
half the literature of Europe and almost all the literature of 
England. It was not enough for him to condemn the man, 
or to condemn what was evil in his books ; all that he ever 
wrote, and even everything associated with his name, comes 
under one sweeping ban. It is not enough to say that 
Childe Harold and Don Juan are in many respects very 
immoral and pernicious poems ; but he confesses that many 
a scene in Italy has been marred for him by some officious 
friend reminding him of the godless Byron,* and he never 
regrets having, while still at Oxford, thrown his beautiful 
four-volume edition of Shelley into the fire. But we may 
form some measure of the heat and ferment in which he 
lived, when we come across his comparison of Byron the 
godless with Milton, “that worse child of the devil, whose 
grand poem is so horridly instinct with hatred of the Son 
of God and blasphemy against his Divinity.” He not only 
forgets that the failure to grasp or to retain the same con- 
ception of a fact which is entertained by another in no way 
involves contempt or indifference for that fact, but he even 
loathes those other poems of Milton in which there is no 
reference whatever either to the fact or to any conception 
of it. “I cannot conceive,” he says, “how anything like a 
delicate and ardent love of the Saviour can enjoy the works 
of the Saviour’s enemy. The mind admits the distinction, 
the heart does not. Milton (accursed be his blasphemous 
memory !) spent great part of his life in writing down my 
Lord’s Divinity, my sole trust, my sole love; and that 
thought poisons Comus.”"+ In truth, the boat in which 
he had embarked had drifted away so far down the stream 
of religious enthusiasm, as to place an impassable gulf be- 
tween his feelings and the more sober and indifferent judg- 
ment of men to whom a thing in itself not evil is not tainted 
because evil may be found near it or around it He had 
come to take a different view of holiness and duty, to infer 
an inward sanctity from outward gestures, and to measure 
the purity of a saint by the loudness of the blows which he 
inflicted upon himself. He is extremely touched by the 
way in which Gregory XVI, when the Host was being 
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brought to him at his throne in St. Peter’s, threw himself 
down on the ground “in a moment, without arranging his 
robes, without dignity. While he stood praying before it, 
his beating and striking of his breast were so vehement, 
that you could hear them all over, and he looked a saint.’* 
It was scarcely possible that one with an imagination thus 
inflamed and a bigotry so ardent could be long retained in 
the sobering or chilling atmosphere of the English Church. 
Dr. Newman’s influence had never been very great on Faber’s 
mind, although Mr. Bowden says (and, in a certain sense, 
with truth) that “to his teaching his first attraction to the 
Church had been mainly due ;’+ but Dr. Newman's con- 
version was at once regarded as a snapping of the only ties 
which yet retained him in the Anglican Establishment. 
Feelings, hitherto checked or pent up, now had full play 
given to them; and he went forth as a devoted knight, 
ready to sacrifice strength, intellect, life itself, to vindi- 
cate the honour and exalt the glory of the Virgin Mother. 
“Do you not remember,” he asks one of his fellow-converts, 
“how she stood at the foot of the cross and watched the 
Passion of her Son, how she counted the minutes and the 
drops of Blood, how she looked up and would fain have 
wiped the clotted Blood from out of His beautiful eyes, but 
she could not reach so far?”’} and shall they not then make 
it one of the chief ends of their lives to make up in their 
poor way to this sweet Mother for the ignorant rudeness of 
the Protestants?§ Of course, every legend, whether of her 
or of any supposed relics or objects associated with her, is 
absolute, unquestionable history. The holy house of Loreto 
makes a deep impression on him and on his fellow-traveller 
Mr. Hutchison, and they both “received within its walls a 
notable accession of devotion to the Blessed Virgin.”|| They 
could now approach her with affectionate familiarity. “Iam 
so, so happy,” he exultingly says; “I have had great tempta- 
tions, very great ones ; but I made a pilgrimage to Loreto, 
and I hardly dare say what happened to me there. It is 
enough to say that I asked a great thing of our dearest Lady 
in the Santa Casa, and she got it for me in ten minutes, and 
I quite burn with love to her.”4{— All his hopes for the 
future of England turn on increased devotion to the Virgin : 
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“T believe the large manufacturing towns will be converted, 
and that their weight will decide the rest of England ; and few 
people have any true idea of how far that work has already gone. 
For myself, I have neither wishes nor anxieties about the matter, 
in a political point of view ; I merely long to increase the fruit 
of my dear Saviour’s Passion, and in my beloved England to 
increase the number of worshippers of Mary, for I know no better 
expression. That sweetest, dearest, and kindest of Mothers is 
ever with me, and my heart burns, actually burns, with the 
most enthusiastic love for the glorious, mighty, gentle, enthroned 
Deipara. I never knew what it was to love Jesus till I laid my 
heart at the feet of Mary, and that great Lady spurned it not. 
In the streets of Birmingham she is with me, or my heart is far 
away with her, and I am hardly conscious to myself that it is 
not centuries ago, right in the heart of the Ages of Faith.’”’* 

At the same time, he could use words which often fall 
from the lips of Protestant Evangelicals. In addressing the 
people before his ordination as a Catholic priest, he thanks 
God for having mercifully shewn him “the dreadful errors 
and unscriptural doctrines of Protestantism ;” and he avows 
his resolution, knowing the trials and difficulties of the 
poor, “to endeavour to make religion as easy and as kindly 
to them as possible-—to make the yoke of Jesus what He 
himself called it, a light yoke and merciful."+ It cannct 
be doubted that he did so; and in the midst of a self-abne- 
gation which, fanatical as we may think it, left his fancy as 
fresh and his gentleness as attractive as ever, it is hard to 
deal out any measure of blame. We have simply to note 
the facts, and to see that all this earnest work might be 
done by one who, when going on a mission of some weeks 
to the Potteries, asks a friend at Rome to think of him “on 
those Sunday evenings in October, all dedicated to dearest 
Mama.” This epithet of the ancient Rhea had a singular 
attraction for Dr. Faber. “By the grace of God and dear 
Mama’s help, I hope to steer my little crew into the port of 
San Filippo without a loss.”"{ He makes an attempt to 
model his whole life on Grignon’s devotion to Mama,§ and 
this devotion seemed to bring with it a more intense and 
ardent veneration for the wounded members of the Saviour's 
body. There was the fatal facility of picture-making, and 

the pictures thus made at once became history. The five 
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wounds, and these alone, accomplished the conversion of 
St. Thomas. “What a devotion he must have had ever 
after to the five wounds, and how our Lady must have loved 
him, and I should fancy must have asked to kiss his apos- 
tolic hands, which had been so lovingly allowed to probe 
the blessed wounds.”* 

If we conceive of any one else relating these fancies of 
Dr. Faber’s as facts, we have the process by which almost 
the whole of the vast mass of Catholic hagiology has been 
brought into existence; and for a man like Faber this 
ready-made history had a wonderful fascination. The labour 
which he spent upon it brought out the best and the 
weakest sides of his character; and his life as a Roman 
Catholic only enabled him to exhibit on a wider field the 
qualities which mark his Life of St. Wilfred (whom he 
afterwards chose as his patron) in the series of Lives of 
the English Saints, edited by Dr. Newman at Littlemore. 
Doubtless, in the new series which he projected, and in 
some part carried out, there may be the same grace of 
thought and language, the same gentleness and touching 
tenderness, for all who are ready to receive fiction as fact, 
and to call no statement in question which has for its 
object the honour of the holy Roman See. At the least, it 
must be admitted that Dr. Faber knew what he was about ; 
and we may hope that he was not without some real con- 
solation in a course which, as Wordsworth told him, deprived 
England of a great poet, and devoted powers of prose 
writing almost matchless to a propaganda which, if success- 
ful, would deal the death-blow to all that is noble and 
vigorous, truthful and healthy, in English literature. It has 
been objected to Mr. Bowden’s Memoir, that he has allowed 
extracts from published journals to take up far too much 
space. Few probably will be disposed to quarrel with it 
on this account; many will find a genuine delight in 
descriptions of scenes and places which are inimitably 
truthful and vivid. No words of Mr. Ruskin ever ap- 
proached Dr. Faber’s pictures of Venice, which are in 
language what Turner's drawings are on canvas, breathed 
out without effort, but with a power which makes every 
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fostered in him by the beauties of the Lake country ; and 
on the Trinita de’ Monti at Rome, “ Wordsworth’s pine 
sailing evermore, yet anchored evermore in the pale blue of 
the morning or the delicate hue of saffron which renders 
these Italian sunsets so inexpressibly pathetic,” makes him 
“think of the yew-trees on Rydal Head, and how the sun 
is coming slantwise out of Langdale, and almost consuming 
their black foliage in his vivid amethyst, and falling in a 
noiseless cataract of light upon the northern side of Wans- 
fell. That mountain-side is, as it were, a cushion on which 
my home-sick thoughts repose at ease, in a kind of natural 
vespers, yet not without religion of their own.” 

The earnestness of Faber’s convictions led him, as we have 
seen, to turn away impatiently from many fields of learning 
which he chose to regard as only secular, and to wage war 
against some of the greatest of English poets, sometimes on 
the score of their evil lives as well as of their heresies, some- 
times only for the latter. The thought of Byron torments 
him ; he cannot abide the sound of Milton’s name ; Shelley’s 
poems he thrusts into the flames. And yet with the latter 
his own poetry shews him to be in mind and temper most 
closely akin. Over both alike, the temptation to make 
pictures, and to regard all questions through a gilded frame 
of their own making, has an irresistible power. Every sub- 
ject must be treated, not as if it were a thing which ought 
to be exhibited as it was or is, not as if the facts of history 
can only be what they were, but as the fancy, the feeling, 
or the wants of the moment require. This disposition is 
closely connected with his singular power of realizing the 
beauties of the outward world,—a power which in him was 
scarcely weaker than in Shelley, and which fairly justified 
the expression of Wordsworth, that Faber might, had he 
chosen it, have been the poet of his age. His religion made 
this impossible ; but his name will perhaps be none the less 
widely known as among the first of modern hymn writers ; 
and certainly, if we grant that the language of such hymns 
can profitably be erotic, if we may invent our facts or so 
colour them as wholly to change their complexion, it is 
impossible to deny, or even to withstand, the grace, beauty 
and tenderness of the Christmas hymn in which the Virgin 
Mother thus addresses her child: 
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“Ah! why dost thou, O Babe of mine, 
So early try to weep and sigh ? 
Sleep, sleep, for the time will come 

To weep and sigh, 
To suffer and die ; 
Ah me! for that bloody doom. 


‘“‘ Now there are rays around Thy Head ; 
But the prickly thorn, 
The Crown of scorn, 
Will come ; but hush! I will sing 
No word of fear 
In thy sweet ear, 
Lest thou dream of that fearful thing.” 


And yet from the next verse it would seem that this abso- 
lute unconsciousness of the sufferings that awaited him was 
consistent with the child’s determining of his own free choice 
to be born in the cold wintry season. But when a poet can 
gravely speak of the visible glory surrounding the head of 
the infant Jesus, as the flames curled round the head of 
Servius Tullius, all attempts at a criticism of facts becomes 
ludicrously out of place; and we may therefore content 
ourselves with noting the sensuous aspect given to almost 
every subject handled in these hymns. Thus the Christian 
receives the charge— 
“Come, take thy stand beneath the Cross ; 
And let the blood from out that side 
Fall gently on thee, drop by drop : 
Jesus our Love is crucified.” 

But even when we get away from such imagery, we find 
ourselves in that region of intense longings which filled 
the hearts of the great monks of the Middle Ages, or, as 
Faber would probably have preferred to say, which fills the 
hearts of all true monks in every age,—the longing for 
Paradise in one who feels that 


“Tis weary waiting here ; 
I long to be where Jesus is, 
To feel, to see him near. 
O Paradise, O Paradise, 
I feel ’twill not be long ; 
Patience! I almost think I hear 
Faint fragments of thy song.” 
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With songs such as. these, criticism, except in so far as it 
turns on poetical taste and feeling, has nothing to do. To 
adduce facts or arguments for a view different from that of 
the poet, would be mere labour lost ; and if the poems tend 
to strengthen in any the love of what is right and good, we 
have perhaps no reason to obtrude our dislike of the means 
used for achieving this result. We are not now criticising 
either his hymns or the poems, most of them beautiful, 
some exquisite in their taste and feeling, which bear his 
name. But it is necessary to mark the tone of thought 
which runs through both the hymns and the poems, if we 
desire.to form a true and an adequate idea of his intellec- 
tual and religious life. 

On a man like Dr. Faber and on such a life as his there 
is no room for hard judgment. He loved much and he 
suffered deeply ; and if, as we believe, he walked amid 
many vain shadows and in some things disquieted himself 
in vain, the voice of censure is repressed by the thought 
that the same mists are more or less around us all. If our 
life here is only an education for the life that is beyond 
(and how can we regard it as anything more ?), we may rest 
in the quiet confidence, that whatever of delusion there may 
have been in the faith of Frederick William Faber, it will 
all be dispelled in the truth of that eternal light which 
shall enable us to see and know even as now we are 
known. 

PRESBYTER ANGLICANUS. 


VIIL—MISCELLANEA THEOLOGICA. 
ON THE ARGUMENT FROM DESIGN. 





WHEREVER we find a system of means regularly arranged 
for the attainment of certain ends, and especially when those 
ends are of great importance and utility, there, we are sure, 
intelligence and design have been at work. It is no mean 
proof of the real value of this argument that its force has 
been acknowledged from the times of Socrates, Plato and 
Cicero, down to that of Paley, who has given such large 
and beautiful illustrations of it in his celebrated work on 
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Natural Theology. The reasoning is so clear, and the evi- 
dence that supports it is so powerful, that it is surprising 
how any one can resist it, how it should possibly fail of 
making its due impression upon the mind of every thoughtful 
person. The argument is a plain and simpleone. Logically 
stated it is this. The adaptations, fitnesses and relations 
abounding in all parts of the world, are evidences of con- 
trivance and design, ie. of a contriving and designing Mind. 
Hume and others admit the latter, but deny the former. 
They admit that design proves a designer; contrivance, a 
contriver ; but they deny that we have any right to infer 
generally that the concurrence of means to ends does prove 
contrivance, design. This denial is founded on that theory 
of cause and effect of which Mr. Hume is the known advo- 
cate. When we say that one thing or phenomenon is the 
cause of another, all that we know and all that we can really 
mean by it is, that one thing invariably precedes or follows 
another. If we have always seen them conjoined, we infer 
that they always will be so. But of the connection existing 
between them, of the tie which binds them together, we 
know nothing. Our knowledge extends only to the fact 
that the two events take place together, to one of which is 
given the name of Antecedent, and to the other that of 
Consequent. 

When we look at a steam-engine, for instance, and see how 
admirably adapted it is to the end for which it is designed, 
we say at once this was contrived by human skill, this was 
constructed by human hands. Why do we say this? Not, 
replies Mr. Hume, that there is any positive connection 
between them ; but having previously known or seen that 
steam-engines were thus made, we infer, when we see any 
similar machine lying before us, that this also is the work 
of human ingenuity, of human labour. Now, as we have 
never seen a world created, we have no just reason for say- 
ing that this also is the effect of wisdom and design, because 
this would be a conclusion which experience alone can 
enable us to draw; and as, confessedly, we have not had 
this experience, the argument cannot be fairly maintained. 
If, indeed, we had witnessed a world created, as we have 
seen tables and chairs manufactured, then to reason from 
such a creation to the existence of an intelligent Creator, 
would be satisfactory and just. 
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Mr. Hume’s general doctrine of cause and effect is ad- 
mitted; but the conclusion deduced from it is denied, and 
not only denied, but may, I think, be shewn to be opposed 
to the combined testimony of consciousness and experience. 
From the science of geology we learn that, in the present 
existing world, systems of organized life have always been 
adjusted to the actual condition of sea and land. When 
water covered the globe, life was marine. When land arose, 
and new conditions presented themselves, terrestrial life came 
into existence. At length the physical revolutions of the 
earth brought about that great variety of external cireum- 
stances to which organized life is at this day adjusted. 
Here, then, in this created world, we not only see a system 
of means adapted to certain ends, but we see at different 
periods a change of mechanism adapted to changes in the 
external condition. If this does not prove the operation 
of prospective and active Intelligence, it is impossible to 
say what can. 

As new races were called into being, as our planet ad- 
vanced to its present state, man appears—sensitive, intel- 
lectual, moral man. There was a time, not very far back 
among the ages, when man was not. And as long as people 
could amuse themselves with talking of an infinite and 
eternal succession of finite beings, an opportunity was given 
to them of scattering abroad a little metaphysical dust, 
which blinded their intellectual vision. But this oppor- 
tunity being taken away by the discoveries of geology, we 
are taught to consider man as of comparatively recent origin, 
and must, therefore, owe his existence to a cause far differ- 
ent from, and far higher than, that to which some of our 
presumptuous speculations have assigned it. 

In all the circumstances of human agency, orderly arrange- 
ment and co-operation imply an intelligent and directing 
mind. Putting aside all abstract and metaphysical reason- 
ing, the main argument on which I rely for the Theistic 
doctrine of a personal God is this: a number of agencies at 
work for the attainment of great and important ends, can- 
not be accounted for without the supposition of a Being 
who had these ends in view, and who made this disposition 
for their accomplishment. 

Let a blank sheet of paper be placed before me, and if I 
had never known or seen anything of paper-making, I might 
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suppose perhaps that this was the state in which it always 
was ; but bring it before me stamped with a number of 
words or letters, so arranged as to form a complete poem, 
and then tell me that all this took place without any care 
or design to make it what it is, and I could only wonder 
what sort of a person you would take me to be. As another 
example, let a spark of fire fall upon a barrel of gunpowder, 
and the explosion that follows is said to be caused by the 
fire. These two events are always conjoined ; but what 
necessary connection there is between them, we cannot say. 
Nay, we can suppose this conjunction to be dissolved, and 
no such consequence to ensue. This is quite conceivable ; 
but it is not conceivable, or rather it is next to impossible, 
to witness a well-constructed house, and fitted up with all 
convenient furniture and appliances, without connecting 
such an arrangement with thought and design. So between 
the mere masses of matter around us, between their rude 
forms and irregular movements, and a designing mind, it 
would be difficult to shew that there is any necessary con- 
nection. But when we look further into them, and see how 
beautifully disposed their component parts are, and how 
well fitted they are to answer various important purposes, 
and we say with all the certainty that demonstration could 
give us, these relations and adjustments must be referred 
to intelligence and wisdom. 

Of causation, then, all that we can say is, that one event 
succeeds another with undeviating constancy. Thatthere is 
any inherent power in the one to produce the other, is an 
inference which we are not warranted in drawing. How- 
ever difficult it may be to divest ourselves of the notion 
that one thing occasions—exerts a real influence on the 
other, we only know them as antecedents and consequents. 
What are termed physical causes are only the forerunners 
or signs of what is to happen. Thus we say a magnet 
attracts iron ; all we know is that the one is followed by 
a certain state or condition of the other. That the one 
really acts upon the other by some hidden force or power, 
is more than we are entitled to affirm. Still as we cannot 
but believe that when certain changes take place, there is 
some actual, positive cause for them, and as that cause is 
not to be found in the material objects themselves, we are 
led to the conclusion that it must exist elsewhere, and be 
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possessed of power and intelligence adequate to the occasion. 
If the conjunction of two events told us no more than that 
when the one is present, the other immediately follows, 
whence comes our idea of power, of real efficient causation ? 
That we have this idea is certain. Every one is conscious 
of it. That the true cause does not lie in the material itself 
is admitted. Assuredly, however, something more is meant 
by it than mere antecedents and consequents. Universally 
we do get the idea of power, of real causation. The first 
and most common impression made upon us, till we investi- 
gate the subject more closely, is, that when we see the magnet 
attracting the iron, the magnet is the true and proper cause 
of this attraction ; and it is only by careful consideration 
that we discover our mistake, and all that we havea right to 
assert about it is, that the presence of the one is immediately 
attended by a certain state or appearance of the other. 
That there is any absolute, indispensable connection between 
the two, we have no evidence to shew. Why, then, do we 
attribute to every outward change, to every phenomenon that 
begins to be, a cause for this change? It is an intuition of 
the mind, say some. It is a law of our intellectnal nature, 
say Reid and Stewart; an ultimate fact, of which no fur- 
ther account or explanation can be given. No doubt there 
are ultimate facts or principles beyond which we cannot go. 
3ut there is no necessity, as it appears to me, of regarding 
our conceptions of real power, of efficient causation, as a 
fact for which we cannot account. On the contrary, I think 
it is directly traceable to our internal experience, to the 
consciousness which we ourselves have of voluntary action. 
It is the mind willing and exerting itself to carry its voli 

tions into effect, that gives us the notion of real power. 
Though it does not exist in the material, it does exist in 
the intellectual, world. Physical causes, as we term them, 
may signify no more than the invariable conjunction or suc- 
cession of one thing or event with another. Moral or effi- 
cient causes are those by which the changes that take place 
are really produced. 

When we see two things constantly conjoined, we can 
only say that, according to the present course and consti- 
tution of Nature, this conjunction now exists between them. 
But as I have before observed, it is quite possible to sup- 
pose this conjunction to be dissolved, and a totally different 
VOL. VI. 2R 
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order of things to be established. It is perfectly conceiv- 
able that the whole series of relations and dependencies 
now existing in the natural world, may be actually changed. 
But, then, my position is, that whatever these changes may 
be, whatever revolutions in the present order of things may 
be made, however different the adjustments and fitnesses 
may be from what they now are, these adjustments and 
combinations of means conspiring to great and beneficent 
results, it is impossible to witness without connecting with 
them a designing Mind. 

We can conceive of every other antecedent and conse- 
quent being altered and their conjunction broken, but we 
cannot separate even in imagination a series of beautiful 
and exquisite adaptations and arrangements from the Mind 
that contrived them. In fact, it is the expression of Mind, 
its outward, visible manifestation, as much so as are the 
words that now lie before me. 

The doctrine which resolves the relation of cause and 
effect into miere antecedents and consequents, especially 
when it was taken up and set forth with all his ingenuity 
by a sceptic like Mr. Hume, was very generally thought to 
be a dangerous doctrine, and adverse to the principles of 
religion. So far, however, from being unfavourable to the 
cause of Theism, it appears to me to supply one of the 
strongest arguments for the existence of a creating and 
governing Mind. If the only relation between matter and 
matter be that of invariable sequence; if it possess, in itself, 
no inherent power ; if all real cause be denied to it; if no 
change can take place, nor anything begin to be without an 
efficient cause, without the agency of real power,—where 
are we to look for it but in that moral volition which is 
the property of Intellect, of Mind. Mind, then, is the spring 
of action, the source and fountain of all power. 


THOMAS MADGE. 
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